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STEVE GOUGH MIGHT WELL BE “SELF-INDULGENT and TW on the 
AND RATHER OBSESSIVE”, BUT SHOULD HE REALLY Cobbler and 


h 
BE ROTTING IN INVERNESS PRISON? deine 


THE CURIOUS CASE of the naked rambler is likely to be familiar to 
readers, having featured in numerous news reports this past while, but a 
brief synopsis ought to be given nonetheless. On 16 June, a 44-year-old 
ex-Marine father of two named Steve Gough, from Eastleigh in Hamp- 
shire. set off from Land’s End with the extraordinary ambition of walk- 
ing naked to John o’Groats. Well, not 100% naked: he was wearing 
boots, socks, a rucksack and a bush-hat (which shaded his head rather 
than any other part of his anatomy). Other than that, he was in the scud. 
Almost immediately, reports of his having been “arrested in Com- 
wall” conjured up visions of his having walked all of five yards before 
a policeman’s helmet was plonked over his dangling participle. At that 
stage it seemed to be just a prank — of no more consequence than 
your average Headingley streaker, and certainly not a story likely to 
drag on into the autumn. But Gough was serious, and he persevered. 
Very quickly (he’s no slouch), reports began to appear of his nude pro- 
gress up the Pennine Way. There were occasional arrests and admon- 
ishments, but generally his expedition was, appropriately, unfettered. 
Then came Scotland, and the number of interruptions started to rise. 
He appeared in court at Duns, where he was bailed, then again at Perth. 
But his trial date of 7/1/04. appeared to allow him ample time to reach 
John o’Groats, so on he went, helped by the excellent summer (al- 
though it doesn’t bear consideration what a combination of sunbum 
and midges might do to the body beautiful). And then around Invemess 
— the last major conurbation — he walked into more serious trouble. 
On 26 August, having been arrested for the eleventh time a week ear- 
lier (and having been detained in custody), Gough was again bailed — 


on condition that he didn’t repeat-offend while subject to the bail order | 
—— and again he decided to cast caution (and his clothes) to the wind. “I | 


am going to continue with my naked walk and the campaign for naturists 
and human rights,” he said. “I don’t think ’m committing any crimes.” 

He was arrested again the next day, following a complaint made by 
someone who spotted him in Muiston Woods near Tore. Wrapped in a 
blanket, he was soon facing Sheriff David Neill in Dingwall and being 


remanded to Invemess prison until — and this is where the injustice | 


starts to seriously kick in — a trial date of 3 October. 

Now it should be made clear that no one at TAC Towers holds much 
in the way of candles for wandering about naked in public. Neither have 
any of the regular contributors got much of a history of this — al- 
though Hamish Brown has referred elsewhere to the joys of getting his 
kit off on the hill, and as far back as TAC3 Gordon Stewart enthused 
about bathing naked in snow. But whether or not TAC’s editorial board 
delight in showing their buttocks on Mount Battock isn’t the issue here. 
Gough has been subjected to an absurd level of priggishness, and has 
been punished far beyond what his actions merited. At Dingwall, object- 
ing to Gough’s bail request, fiscal Roderick Urquhart labelled him “self- 
indulgent and rather obsessive”. Well, yes. But that’s true for any num- 
ber of people in the walking world and elsewhere, and since when has it 
been cause to lock someone up, unconvicted, for five weeks or more? 


A few other points to think about: 


@ Is Gough a danger to the public? Unequivocally not. He’s undoubted- | 


ly a danger to prudish sensibilities, but that’s a different matter entirely. 


@ What Gough has been doing is very different from flashing: there has 
| been no Benny Hill-style jumping in and out of hedgerows, no wafting 
| open of grubby raincoats, no trying to seduce or abduct anyone. He’s been 
| upfront and honest, and what you see has been very much what you get. 
@ Isthere a victim in this “crime”? Not obviously, apart from Gough him- 
self. At worst, a few people will have been shocked or mildly outraged. Far 
more will have encountered Gough and gone on their way amused at the 
chap’s chutzpah (and at something else as well). 

@ When people have their sensibilities offended, is there then consistency 
from the legal and judicial systems? Again it appears not: we’re all offend- 
ed by a massive variety of things, be it people wearing bright red cagoules 
on the hill, motorists parking selfishly in laybys such that the number of 
spaces is needlessly reduced, landowners bulldozing unauthorised tracks 
up previously beautiful glens, and so on. Some of these — eg the track- 
| ploughing (there’s been a recent hellish case near Dinnet) and the red- 
cagoule-wearing — clearly ought to be prosecuted to the full extent of 
the law. Others should be left at the quiet-word-in-the-ear stage. What is 
clear is that there is no consistency. Gough’s walk comes close to the in- 
consequential end of things, yet he’s been treated with great severity. 

@ Is Gough bonkers? Quite possibly, in a benign, English-eccentric kind 
of way. But he’s undoubtedly brave as well. How many people would have 
the nerve to walk the length of the street, never mind the length of the coun- 
| try, with no clothes on? Walking through the outskirts of towns, where he 
surely attracted a huge amount of attention, amusement and abuse, takes 
some doing. Hats (and everything else) off to the man. 

@ You'd think that things would have become easier for Gough in the 
sparsely populated north, but the opposite has proved to be the case. 
Scotiand loves to pretend it’s a more civilised land than its southern 
neighbour, with an excellent track record in terms of sexual, political, relig- 
ious and cultural tolerance. Aye, right. 

@ The Scottish justice system is overloaded and failing to prosecute pro- 
per criminals. Scottish prisons are seriously overcrowded. So why this? 
@ ~—s All: manner of artiness involves public nudity. Be it reclining be- 
side Highgate Ponds, riding escalators en masse in Selfridges, or acting 
in street-festival theatre productions, it’s all deemed OK and the prisons 
don’t seem to be bursting with Hampstead sun-worshippers, dilettante 
shoppers and thespians. So perhaps Gough should redefine his expedition 
| as “conceptual nudity” and get himself shortlisted for the Tumer Prize. 
@ Maybe all this remand-process faffing is deliberate institutional sad- 
ism. Whatever now happens, the summer has gone and it will be into 
October before Gough can make further progress — even assuming he 
doesn’t then get re-arrested in Golspie or somewhere. 


The law has seldom been such an ass. There can rarely have been such 
| a stark instance of judging by appearances — and it’s a good rule of 
| thumb that appearance-judging is hardly ever a fair way to do things. 
Let the man out, for heaven’s sake, and get off his case at least for the 
next week or two. All he wants is a bit of space and peace in which to 
| walk the last 100-odd miles from Muirton Woods to the north coast. 
Then he’ll be happy, and he’ll go home. 

TAC says: Free the unclad one! 
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irst, I’d better declare my hand: I’m a landowner. About 


15 years ago | inherited a chunk of Kincardineshire. You'll | 


have heard this said before, but I don’t really consider my 
interest in the land to be “ownership”. “Stewardship” is a 
better word. Whatever you call it, for better or worse, it is 
me and my advisors who decide what happens on Glen 


Dye and Fasque Estates: where trees and crops get planted, | 


when footpaths are repaired, where the gamekeepers work. 
I love my patch and live here with my wife and six children. 

I’m interested in the social fabric of the Scottish country- 
side, in keeping people living and working in remote rural 
areas. It’s important that those who live in the countryside 
are connected, in a real way, to the soil, to nature. These 
are people who know what a magpie does, where the best 
mushrooms grow, where the foxes return year after year to 
rear their young. And I do all I can to make sure that these 
working men and women stay working in the countryside. 
I’m also interested in the natural environment, in biodiver- 
sity, and in the way the environment looks. We don’t have 
many natural resources in Scotland, but we do have large 
swathes of wonderful countryside. And we need people to 
visit this countryside: locals, foreigners, Londoners, walk- 
ers, runners, shooters. 

Why do these people visit the more remote corners of 


Scotland? For lots of reasons, but crucially because Scot- | 


land is beautiful and relatively pristine. 'm a runner and a 
walker and I love the solitude of the hills. I understand 
completely why people come here: for the views, for the 
air, for the unique feeling that being alone in the Scottish 
hills gives them. I’m doing my very best to welcome people 
— and it follows that part of my job is to protect the land- 
scape they come to enjoy. 

In the last few years I’ve been approached by a number of 
companies keen to investigate the siting of windfarms on 
my ground. Glen Dye is of appeal to these companies be- 
cause we have hills and wind and, crucially, a good-sized 
road, the B974, running through the estate. Good access is 
a vital component in the siting of windfarms because it 
keeps the cost of installation and maintenance down. 

Initially I was very tempted by these propositions: they 
came with the promise of huge sums of money, sums that 
would have allowed me to make incredible improvements 
to the estate. There was also the promise of big chunks of 


cash for the “community”: a piano for the village hall, a | 


decent playground for the park, that sort of thing. Money 
that would, in essence, shut the locals up should they com- 
plain about the installation of industrial turbines on their 
patch. 

At first glance it all seemed so simple. The energy com- 
panies get to site their windfarm on my ground. I get a lot 
of money. The government gets to fulfil its obligation to 
create green energy. I get to feel good because I’m part of 
the green-energy revolution. And the turbines don’t look 
too bad, do they? And 90 metres isn’t that big, is it? In 
fact, they are actually quite majestic, aren’t they? 

Well ... I took a good look around and changed my mind. 
I spoke to experts in Scotland and the USA, and had a look 
at the Danish experience of windfarms. I discovered that 
the windfarm would result in virtually no local long-term 
or mid-term employment — in short, the only local who 
might benefit would be me. And I learnt that the energy 
created would be burnt somewhere else entirely. (I don’t 


_ know where, but certainly not here in Scotland; we produce 


| 


} 
| 


| 


| 


a surplus anyway thanks to the hydroelectric.) So it seemed 
to me that there would be little local, or even national, 
benefit to siting a windfarm on Glen Dye. 

I also learnt that the Danes were pioneers in land-based 
windfarms but are now abandoning their programme. I visit- 
ed windfarms and I went to London and stood beneath 
Nelson’s Column. I realised how big, 90 metres is. I learnt 
that windfarms have a negative impact on biodiversity. I 
discovered that Westminster is keen to see windfarms based 
at sea because they are far more efficient there and, just as 


| crucially, because they can’t be seen by walkers and resi- 
dents and all the other people who don’t like the idea of 


bigger roads and vast industrial structures clogging up our 
last remaining tracts of countryside. I discovered a massive 
body of environmentalists working against windfarms. I 
drove along the B974, the fabled Cairn o’Mount road, 
time and time again. And I stood at the top and thought 
how absurd it was to site 25 
mammoth turbines on the 
boundary line where tens of 
thousands of visitors would 
be greeted not by heather 
moorland, trees and Cloch- 
naben’s magnificent granite 
tor but, instead, by turbines 
that would make Nelson’s 
Column look small. So I 
went back to the foreign- 
owned energy company and 
said no, and they went on 
their way. Then another 
company approached me 
about a slightly different site 
and again I said no. Then 
another... 

I’m a supporter of green 
energy, of the idea that we 
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| must work to burn less fossil fuel. But I don’t think land- 


based windfarms are the answer, and this is the essence of 
my concern. Real doubts about their viability are being 
widely expressed, and I think all land-based windfarms 
should be put on hold until there has been a detailed study 
of their long-term viability. No one who loves the country- 
side wants it lumbered, in ten years’ time, with vast indus- 
trial structures that are, quite simply, unviable. 

The key things are that the government has an obligation 
to create clean energy, wind is freely available in the hills, 
and it is far cheaper to site these turbines on land than at 
sea. It makes sense to stick turbines in the hills because 
there aren’t many local residents to complain. Locals can be 
a real nuisance to energy companies because they don’t like 
these structures near their homes. But these remote sites 
are, by definition, the very places we should cherish as our 


| last remaining vestiges of wilderness. 


Eventually the energy companies left me alone because, it 
transpired, they had found an excellent site on the bound- 
ary of my estate: on “Forestry” Commission land. Because 
the British timber market has collapsed due to cheap im- 
ports, the FC has been having a tough time. So it has de- 
cided to turn to wind power, chopping, down trees to make 
way for turbines. I imagine that the FC executives have 


done their research and know that land-based turbines are 


widely regarded as a red herring. But it doesn’t really matter | 


to them because they don’t live near to the turbines and 
their main concern is to balance the books in the short 
term. 

My point is simple. We have an extraordinary asset in 
the Grampians: pure undisturbed moorland. It isn’t pris- 
tine but it’s pretty good. It’s loved by millions from all 
over the world, precisely because it is about as undisturb- 
ed as anywhere in western Europe. I want it to stay that 
way, to be there for my children and my grandchildren. 
But the government wants green energy (I’m with them 
there) and wants to provide it cheaply with minimum 
hassle through a privatised — and consequently unstable 
— system. Ministerial logic dictates that turbines should 


be sited away from centres of population so that the nim- 
bys will leave them alone. But in so doing, havoc is wreak- 
ed on one of our most precious natural resources. If ever 
there was a case of robbing Peter to pay Paul, this is it. 

My hunch is that the proposal to build a windfarm next 
door — at Midhill, Fetteresso — will go ahead. And, 
amazingly enough, I’m not sure that many locals care. But 
I do care about my patch. I want people to walk on Glen 
Dye, to climb Clochnaben, to look out over a landscape 
filled with rocks and trees and heather. I want to protect 
all this from the lethal combination of short-sighted gov- 
ernment policy and corporate greed. I’m a nimby and 
I’m proud of it. After all, to paraphrase Robert F Kennedy 
Jnr (who said it of the Hudson River), the first duty of an 
environmentalist must be to protect their own backyard. 


THE LETTERS PAGES of this issue include the latest 
observations in an occasional discussion of long hill views. 
The subject has cropped up in a variety of places over the 


decades — Guy Barlow’s 1956 SMC Journal article, | 


a June 1967 Tom Waghorn Climber piece entitled “The 
Magnificent Seven Views”, and various comments in TAC, 
eg Grant Hutchison's “Norway — Nul Points?” in TAC39. 

All very interesting and enlightening and no doubt likely 
to continue, here and elsewhere, for years to come. But 
has there ever been discussion of the companion piece to 
long hill views: distant sounds heard from hilltops? A few 
ground rules would need to be set for this, one being liter- 
ally a ground rule, namely that airliner noise rumbling 
down from 30,000ft doesn't count. Nor, for that matter, does 
the distant meteorological soundtrack of thunder. Pretty 
much everything else does qualify however, and the ques- 
tion could be couched thus: what is the furthest-flung noise 
heard by anyone from a hilltop or an upper hillslope, where 
the noise has been humanly generated from ground level? 

The obvious marker would be the familiar scream of an 
accelerating motorbike engine. A whole variety of British 
hills can be climbed to the occasional accompaniment of 
Hondas or Kawasakis, most notably the big-ridge western 
hills of Kintail or Torridon or the Coe. If a walker standing 
on top of Sgurr Fhuaran hears a bike on the A87, say as 
the rider accelerates out of the big corner just east of little 
Loch Shiel, then the sound will have carried around 3km 
horizontally and close to 1060m vertically. The editor re- 
cently heard a bike on the A85 near Luib from high on 
Stob Binnein — a carry of 6km with 1000m of rise — but 
this didn’t feel unduly notable as the whole straggle of 
Crianlarich Munros is routinely “noisy”. 

The extreme example of this type of noise would involve 
the summit of Ben Nevis and a bike on the A82 near Tor- 
lundy or somewhere similar. This must surely have been 
heard, but it would be good to receive confirmation from 
someone. More interesting however would be bike noise 
heard on hills which don’t link with line-of-sight roads: has 
anyone heard an engine roar carrying over the ridges (or 
more likely through a gap) in the upper Affric area, or from 
deep in the Cairngorms? This could lead to a new definition 


of remoteness or even of that dread term “wilderness qual- | 


ity’: a hill is only truly remote if a motorbike has never 
been heard from it. If someone has heard faint revving while 
on top of A’Mhaighdean or Lurg Mhor, then maybe these 
hills aren't as remote as they're often claimed to be. Slioch 
is an interesting example of this: allegedly fairly remote, 
and a long walk in for sure, but very open to A832 noise a 
mere 3km away and 960m below across Loch Maree. 
There are plenty of sounds other than those from motor- 
bikes, and it could be that one of these holds the record for 


istenup 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the furthest carry. Explosions are a good bet: quarrying 
of various kinds takes place, almost by definition, in rocky 
and therefore hilly areas, and the enclosed mini-corrie na- 
ture of quarries could, on occasion, focus the boom and 
project it a surprising distance. Then there is the demolition- 
explosion: on 21 September 2000, just a few seconds after 
midday (ie just long enough for the bang-on-midday boom 


: to have carried across), the editor was settling down to his 
| tinned mackerel on top of Ben Cleuch when there was an 


almighty rumble from the south. It was a warm day with a 
background fear of thunder, so the noise prompted a don't- 


5 


bother-to-pack-the-sack scurry to the relative safety of 
the first col to the east. Here another walker was met, and 
he explained that Kincardine power station on the north 
shore of the Forth had just been demolished — presumably 


| triggered by some specially chosen small child plunging 
| the plunger. This was just 700m below the top of Ben 


Cleuch, but a healthy 13km distant. 
A much more common Ochils noise is the tune wafting 
to the tops (although “tune” should be used advisedly) from 


| the Tillicoultry/Alva ice cream van. This is utterly normal — 


part of the scenery, even — when on the southern spurs of 
the Law and Wood Hill, but the sound becomes muffled 
and lost once the plateau levels off, such that it’s rare to hear 
the jingle of commerce from the very top of Ben Cleuch. 
There are other angles to this: the pop and crackle of a 
big-city fireworks display deserves to be mentioned, with 
particular attention paid to the point at which this becomes a 
silent, visuals-only event. Then there is the annual autumn 
soundfest of “slaughterin’ guns”, to quote Burns, with high- 


| velocity anti-deer rifles presumably carrying further than the 


grouse-blasting pop of the shotgun. And whai of sound 
carrying across water, as it is purported to do very well? 
What mainland sounds have been heard from, say, Skye or 
Mull? And how far has the bellow of a CalMac horn 
carried? Also — on a more localised basis — what is the 
furthest a human voice has been known to carry across a 
glen or a corrie? Does anyone have yodelling experience? 

Anyway, that’s enough in terms of outline and exam- 


| ples. What is the furthest-flung noise anyone has heard on 


any (a) Scottish, (b) British, (c) world hill? Input, please. 
For more on noise, read Val Hamilton, page 8. 


name for himself by completing a round of 42 tops in the 
Lakes within 24 hours. The Bob Graham Round, or BGR, 
would not be repeated for 28 years, but has come to re- 
present the benchmark 24-hour challenge for any reason- 
ably fit hillrunner and has now seen around 1200 repeats. 

The Scottish equivalent was established by Charlie 
Ramsay, who tackled 24 Munros around Glen Nevis in a 
time of 23 hours 58 minutes in 1978. The Ramsay Round 
drew on the earlier effort of Philip Tranter, who traversed 
the 18 Munros of the ridges on either side of the glen in the 
mid-1960s. The Ramsay covers far rougher terrain than 
does the BGR, and has only seen around 30 repeats inside 
24 hours. Both the BGR and the Ramsay (and, presum- 
ably, the Tranter) started life by the question being asked: 
How many peaks can be climbed in 24 hours? 

In the Lakes, this has been answered by extending the 
BGR to include ever more tops. The current record, 77, was 


achieved by Mark Hartell in 1997. In Scotland, the challenge | 
has been to tackle the maximum number of Munros within 
24 hours. Popular wisdom had Glen Nevis as the best place | 
for this, and in 1987 Martin Stone extended the Ramsay | 


by adding the two Munros south of Loch Ossian, thereby in- 
creasing the record to 26. 

The following year, Jon Broxap plotted an audacious route 
around the Shiel/Affric Munros. Paced by top-calibre 
hillrunners including Mark Rigby and John Blair-Fish, Broxap 
climbed a phenomenal 28 Munros starting and finishing at 


the Cluanie Inn. Then, in 1991, Adrian Belton tried a further | 


Ramsay extension towards the Ben Alder group. He man- 


aged an additional five hills while bypassing Beinn na Lap, | 


thereby matching the Broxap tally of 28. 

Has saturation point been reached? The Scottish Munro 
challenge has not progressed since Broxap and Belton: no 
one has managed to repeat or extend either round, although 
Colin Donnelly, with 26 Munros, came ciose to emulating 
Broxap in 1997. The answer to how many Munros can be 
climbed in 24 hours would appear to be a categorical 28. 
However, with the SMC around, things are never that simple. 

In 1997, in a new edition of Munro’s Tables, the SMC pro- 
moted eight tops to Munro status, including Sgurr na Carnach 
in Kintail. They also demoted Sgor an lubhair (a Ramsay/ 


Belton summit) in the Mamores, and this opened up clear | 


water between Broxap and Belton without the former having 
to leave his armchair. The Broxap tally rose to 29, while Belton 
dropped to 27. (In fairness, the Broxap route is a consider- 
ably bigger undertaking, with at least 1200m more ascent 
over a similar distance.) 

In the Lakes meanwhile, Joss Naylor extended the BGR 
to include 72 tops in 1975, before Hartell’s 77-top effort in 
1997. This will be tough to beat — but tops in the Lakes do 


not need any reascent qualification, so the list is somewhat | 
arbitrary in terms of what warrants inclusion as a separate | 
summit. For example, Coomb Height on the Hartell round | 
has only three metres of reascent, and Watson's Dodd 10m. | 
The Lakes record therefore includes a large number of fairly | 


insignificant tops that help to boost the numbers. 

All this arbitrariness and goalpost-shifting set me thinking 
about the maximum number of tops ever climbed in 24 hours 
with a given level of vertical independence, or drop. Clearly 
if 8000m is chosen as the drop factor then the maximum 
possible number is one. But what happens if you choose a 
drop figure of 150m? 


AS READERS of this magazine will know, British hills with | 


150m of drop are called Marilyns and are listed in The Rela- 
tive Hills of Britain, by Alan Dawson. If a hill does not meet 


the 150m drop criterion then tough, it's not a Marilyn. This 6 


BOB GRAHAM has a lot to answer for. In 1932, he made a 


immediately gets rid of any “soft touch” hills: the whole of 
the Dodds ridge north of Helvellyn is chucked out, for exam- 
ple. 

Applying the 150m drop criterion to various big rounds 
gives the following totals: 


Jon Broxap 19 Marilyns 
Adrian Belton 18 
Mark Hartell 16 
Charlie Ramsay 15 
Bob Graham 12 


In other words, of Broxap's 29 Munros, only 19 have the full 
150m drop. All these rounds pick up hills other than Mari- 
lyns, but | started wondering: on a route optimised to target 
only Marilyns, would it be possible to climb 24 in 24 hours? 
| quickly discovered | wasn’t the only person to think of 
this. Rob Woodall had looked at the problem in theory — 
discounting it as virtually impossible — while Chris Pearson 
had already made several unsuccessful attempts, with 18 
Marilyns in 24 hours his best tally. (See TAC54, pp6-7.) 

If | wanted to be the first person to do this, my only hope 
would be to get myself reasonably fit and to solve the non- 
trivial problem of working out a 24-hill route that might be 
linkable on foot within 24 hours. 

| quickly whittled down the choices by selecting the Lake 
District, which has the advantage of good surfaces and plen- 
ty of paths. Eventually | found a route that felt just about 


| possible for someone of my ability, but | was conscious 


that even this was still far bigger than anything I'd done be- 
fore. So | kept telling myself that if it was only slightly longer 
than the BGR, then | should be OK. 

Spring 2002 was spent reccying eight- or nine-hour sec- 
tions with Kate Jenkins in heatwaves, rainstorms and deep 
snow. At the end of each stage | was shattered and couldn't 
imagine continuing for another 15 hours or so. It was during 
this time that two attempts were made at linking Pillar to High 
Stile before deciding this was a thoroughly bad and danger- 
ous idea. These hills were deleted from my list and re- 
placed with Baystones and the Eskdale Harter Fell — a switch 
which turned out to be the key to success. 

Kate and | made an attempt at Lakes24, as | was now call- 


| ing it, in June 2002. We started at 1am, but abandoned after 


just two hills in torrential rain, low cloud and zero visibility. 
This only made me more determined for next time. 

| pulled a hamstring training for 2003 London Marathon, 
but managed to hobble round in 3hr 13min thinking the road 
miles and suffering would do me good. Two weeks later | did 
the Yorkshire Three Peaks race, followed by the Scottish 
Island Peaks race, the Jura race and the Duddon Long on 
consecutive weekends. If that’s not enough mileage, | 
thought, | don’t know what is. 


| MY DAD watched me disappear up Hallin Fell from Martindale 


Hause at 5am on 14 June 2003. It was cool clear weather, 
ideal for running: things looked more promising than the 
previous year. | made good progress over Place Fell, High 
Street and Stony Cove Pike, and was 90 minutes ahead 
of schedule at the A592. | was keen to build a healthy mar- 
gin on the early sections, knowing | would need it later. After 
bagging the outlying Baystones, | jogged up the road to 
the Kirkstone Pass for the first food stop. It was 8:26am. 

The next stretch was over Red Screes and Fairfield. It was 
a glorious morning and | was enjoying myself, jogging along 


deserted fells. St Sunday Crag made eight hills in five hours 
and | was pleased with how easy | was finding it — but | fell 


in a quagmire at the outflow of Grisedale Tarn and my shoes | 
' normal circumstances. Blistered feet were now making run- 


filled with slimy mud. The grit would later turn my feet to a 
mass of blisters. 
| reached the top of Helvellyn at 11:07am. It was becom- 


ing warm, so | begged water and waved vaguely at hills in | 
the distance to explain what | doing. | couldn't be bothered | 


to explain what a Marilyn was. Over Seat Sandal, hill ten, 
then down to the Travellers Rest near Grasmere where | 
met my support team of Micky and Claire Ross for the first 
time. Feeling hot and frazzled, | made a mistake here: | 
should have changed socks, but preferred to keep going. 

It was uncomfortably warm on the road towards Lough- 
rigg, traffic roaring past. Hordes of ordinary walkers were 
sunning themselves and enjoying leisurely rambles. De- 
scending Loughrigg my legs were hurting and felt slightly 
unstable for the first time — not a good sign. If my quads 
packed up then | would be finished. 

At Elterwater the support car was waiting outside the Bri- 
tannia Inn. The place was mobbed, crowds sitting out in 
the sun. | guzzled Lucozade and munched bananas, then 
shuffled on down the road. | was feeling ropy in the heat, but 
managed to catch some shade before breaking out into 
sunshine again on Lingmoor. The summit came one second 


before 2pm. Nine hours for 12 hills. So far so good. The | 


descent was easy, the reverse of the Three Shires race 


route, and brought the nominal halfway point of Blea Tarn at | 
| be OK, | thought, so long as | don’t do anything stupid — so 


2:13pm. | was under no illusions that | was halfway in terms 


of effort, however. The second half had bigger climbs and 


rougher hills, not to mention fatigue and darkness later on. 

Micky joined me for Pike of Blisco, and having company 
made the going easier and made me feel stronger. After 
Red Tarn there was a short climb across the shoulder of 
Cold Pike before a pleasant run down to Cockley Beck. Here 
| took my longest break so far: 12 minutes recovering in 
the shade before feeling fit to face Harter Fell. 

An arrow of twigs left in March still marked a short cut I'd 
discovered through the forest, but it felt tough as the route 
was taking me southwest, the wrong direction. It was also 
the fourth time I'd been on this hill in 2003, and only two 
weeks since I'd checked out the link to Hard Knott during 
the Duddon Long race — so | was glad to see the back of 
it. | dropped Micky before the summit and cracked on to 
the Hard Knott road where Claire was waiting. 

Here | slumped to my lowest ebb. The time was 5:15pm: 
I'd been going for just over 12 hours. The remaining eight 


hills seemed an impossible task. | was fairly sure | could | 


reach Honister — but after that, | had no idea. The body 
was seizing up. | was slouching at the car, trying not to 
think of Scafell Pike, Great Gable, Kirk Fell. | was danger- 


ously close to falling into a stupor. After 15 minutes of | 


prevarication, | snapped out of it, shuffled eastward along 
the road for a few metres, then turned left, uphill. 

Hard Knott summit came in 15 minutes — but led to the 
daunting approach to Scafell Pike, where the ground be- 
tween Lingcove Beck and the Great Moss is a rollercoaster 
of hidden dips and rises. It was around 6:15pm when | cross- 
ed the Great Moss. Esk Buttress was still busy with climb- 
ers, but | didn’t expect them to notice a lone runner plodding 
up the gully to the left of the crag. Worlds apart. 

A spot of pacing wouldn't have gone amiss on the 600m 
slog up Scafell Pike. | was grinding to a halt, mind wander- 
ing. It was a relief when the angle eased and | could boulder- 
hop across to the summit of England. 7:27pm. 

Now for the Corridor Route. Familiar ground, but today it 
was something else, with blisters causing pain on every 
footstrike. While passing some walkers | tried to up the 
tempo, so | wouldn't look like a complete cripple. 

Climbing Great Gable, hill 17, didn't bother me. I’m always 
knackered here in the Borrowdale race, so it was no differ- 
ent. The descent was steep and awkward with plenty of 
scope for crocking myself. | looked back from Kirk Fell to 
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see the evening light casting an orange glow across Gable’s 
western flank. After Kirk Fell, Moses’ Trod gave a fast 
runnable route to Honister — or would have done under 


ning almost impossible. 

| was falling off the pace. It was dark and midgy. Micky 
and Claire were concerned at my late arrival at Honister. | 
finally changed shoes and socks, but the damage was 
done. Micky joined me over Dale Head and Robinson. Again 
the company helped, but | can’t say | was chatty. A red 
moon hung on the horizon, slowly turning orange then milky 
white. The sight of BGR headtorches in front spurred me on: 
| found | could run when there was something to chase. The 
descent from Robinson was steep but efficient, with a final 


| grass precipice towards the headlights at Newlands Hause. 


Here Micky dropped out and | was faced with a 600m as- 
cent of Grasmoor in the dark with burning feet. | knew this 
was the crux: it was dark, | was tired, and | hadn't properly 
checked the route. And just when | thought things couldn't get 


| any worse, | realised the hill was plastered in deep bracken. 


After an awkward traverse to cross Sail Beck, the brutal 
slog up Wandope saw me losing all sense of time and per- 
spective and grinding to a halt. The hill was so steep that the 
only way to keep any momentum was to adopt the child- 


| going-upstairs all-fours technique. 


On Grasmoor | tried to up the tempo, but the feet were 
again making running difficult. | reached Grisedale Pike with 
only two hours 22 minutes left for the last two hills. | should 


| attacked the descent and did something stupid. On hitting 
ie 


the first forest track at Whinlatter | had a total mental block. 
Left then right? Right then left? No idea. Panic. | tried a 
short cut by a stream, but ended up thrashing through forest 
in the dark. Ten minutes were lost before | found the road. 

| was so furious that | stormed up the hillside opposite 
without stopping for a drink, and promptly got confused in a 
labyrinth of paths and forest tracks. | reached the summit of 
Lord's Seat at 3:52am, but the safety margin had vanished. 

The descent eastward brought some hideous bog before 
the track dropping steeply to the Swan Hotel. | had more or 
less given up: having been so far ahead, I'd blown it. | reach- 
ed the road and told Micky that I'd had enough. My feet 
were agony and | thought it was about 4:30am. | had no in- 
tention of doing the final hill, Swinside, outside the 24 hours. 

To my astonishment Micky was upbeat and encouraging, 
and said | could still do it. | thought he was kidding, but my 
watch showed it was only 4:14am. | couldn't believe it. A re- 
prieve! | jettisoned the bumbag and started sprinting along 
the road towards Braithwaite. 

My feet were forgotten. | focused on running technique and 
channelled energies for the closing moments. The road rolled 
by as | raced through the sleeping caravan park and reached 
the base of Swinside with 20 minutes in hand. A hurdle of the 
rusty fence, a thrash up through the undergrowth, and | was 
at the summit. The time? 23 hours 49 minutes 40 seconds. 


Stats: 70 miles (112km), 29200 feet (8900m) of ascent. 


Many thanks go to Micky and Claire for their support on the 
day, and to my dad for first taking me up Hallin Fell when | was 


| five years old. To Rob Woodall for laying down the gauntlet as 


to whether 24 in 24 might be attainable, and to Kate for the 
long reccie runs of 2002. And most especially thanks to Chris 
Pearson. Without his enthusiastic efforts | might never have 
been spurred on to try my own Lakes24. 


s predicted in TAC57 (p3), plans are afloat for a sea- 


Ac. service on Loch Lomond. What was not predicted | 


is how little control the National Park Authority has over these 
plans. Although the local plan contains a “general presump- 
tion against the development of land or water facilities for 
aerial pursuits”, a seaplane service does not require planning 
permission, only associated land-based facilities. The ques- 
tion of disturbance by flying machines has been taken up by 
the Mountaineering, Council of Scotland and others. It is a big 
issue but seaplanes are of particular interest, as they have 
an allure which helicopters, microlights or basic Boeings lack. 

Perhaps this stems from an association with the great 
flying boats pioneering their way across Africa, or the vul- 
nerable float-planes serving remote communities in northern 


Canada. The nearest I have been to this romantic ideal was | 


the scheduled flight to Barra in the Twin Otter, skimming 
the Argyll treetops before buzzing a schooner in the Sound 
of Mull. At the time, I never thought that my holiday jaunt 
might be some Ardnamurchan resident’s regular annoyance. 

Seaplanes are considered attractive by many people (in- 
cluding Andy Wightman who wrote to the Herald in their 
defence), but they are not silent and in fact make an annoying 
tinny noise — acceptable as a one-off, irritating if repeated 
too often. This applies to other apparently innocuous phe- 
nomena: a bunch of balloons boosting their burners for 
take-off outside your bedroom window might be novel, if 
startling, on the first occasion, but would soon become infuri- 
ating, if you lived near a regular launch site. 

Still, the proponents of seaplanes claim they are mini- 
mally intrusive and do much less damage to the environment 


than motorboats. And we need to ask: what would they be | 


intruding, into? It is a fallacy that Loch Lomond is a quiet 
and peaceful place. It may look peaceful from the A82 
traffic jam on a summer Sunday, but wind down the window 


jumping motorbikes. Taking to the hills does not help be- 
cause, while the view is world class, the sound still travels. 
Vi Hamilton's comments on access in TAC58 (p5) struck 
a chord. The increased use of public transport by 
hillwalkers (where it’s available, anyway) is something that 
would make a real difference, not least to the mountain en- 
vironment we are presumably seeking to enjoy. 

Punitive fares, dopey timetabling and woeful marketing 
still bedevil our public transport situation (it is not possible to 
call it a “system”). | understand and share Val's optimism 
that the new national parks might grasp the opportunity to 
develop and promote public transport to and within their 
boundaries, perhaps on the model of the excellent and siill 


improving provision in the national parks of Albion’s Plain, | 
particularly the Lakes. Sadly the signs are not good. The Loch | 


Lomond and the Trossachs authority assured me that they 
“are working with various partners in relation to transport 
matters within the Park’. 

| don’t believe these partnerships can be going too well. 


Recent changes to FirstBus services from Glasgow to | 


Aberfoyle and Drymen — two main routes into the walking 
areas of the Lomond/Trossachs national park — have seen 
some disturbing service curtailments. Most buses to/from 
Drymen now begin or end at Milngavie station. The last 


weekday bus from Aberfoyle to Glasgow involves a change | 


of vehicles at Balfron — and a 45-minute wait! Try selling 
45 minutes in a wet Balfron to tourists or walkers who 
would otherwise use the car. (Hmm ... 45 minutes ... how 
could that time be spent? See page 14 — Ed.) Also, the 
Rowardennan-Inverbeg ferry remains off, leaving Roward- 
ennan as a motorist-only destination. With the Maid of the 


Noise pollution is a difficult issue to deal with. Measuring 
sound levels is not sufficient — it is the annoyance factor 
that matters and this is subjective. Those who go to watch 
a car rally in the Carron Valley forest will relish the roar of 
the engines which will be anathema to the birdwatcher 
(although not necessarily to the birds), even though the deci- 
bels are the same for all. Presumably noise is part of the en- 
joyment for the jetskier, otherwise manufacturers would 
develop quieter four-stroke engines with effective silencers. 

The seaplane owner, Captain David West of Loch Lo- 
mond Seaplanes Ltd (a hint of confidence there in the com- 
pany’s registered name), has been mounting a pervasive, 
persuasive campaign. Earlier this year he carried out 100 
test flights on the loch (or “more than 200 take-offs and 
landings”, pick your number to suit your purposes) without 
acomplaint. It is not clear how complaints would have been 
lodged, unless the plane trailed a banner with a “Phone this 
number to record your views” message. The company has 


/ no web presence and my experiences of attempting, to com- 


municate with the NPA by email do not inspire confidence. 
The seaplane service was on the agenda of the NPA’s 
meeting on 23 June 2003, with a recommendation from the 
park’s chief executive that an experimental service be oper- 
ated for a few days. The minutes of this meeting, are not yet 
available, but newspaper reports indicate that this app- 
roach was narrowly rejected. However, according, to the 
Lennox Herald of 26 June, Captain West was happy enough 
with the outcome. His interpretation: “It was felt by the Park 
Authority that their long-held view on seaplanes was not 
correct and that they should look deeper into the concept.” 
The next stage will have to be a planning application 
for shore-based facilities, and it will be very interesting, to 


| see how this is dealt with. If the seaplane service receives 
| the NPA’s approval, this will indicate an acceptance of 
and you will hear the jetskis, the speedboats and the queue- | 


the reality of Loch Lomond as a honeypot recreational de- 
stination. And the jetskis will be here to stay, too. 


Val Hamilton 


Loch seemingly no nearer re-entering service, the lack of a 
proper passenger service on Loch Lomond is a real incon- 
venience — not to mention a puzzle to visitors who have 
been to Austria, Switzerland or even the Lake District. 

In the Balloch tourist information centre | recently heard 
one of the staff doing her best to help two European lassies 
who had asked about transport to the north of the loch, 
“Well, there's no boat, no (after all, it's a loch...). And the bus 
from here just goes to Luss. You could walk out to the by- 
pass and get a Citylink bus, but they’re not very often...” 

| was struck by the link to Mike Dales’ comments in Park- 
watch in TAC58 (p20). | have loads of respect for the work 
that Mike and the MCofS do. However. his negotiations re- 
garding access to Ben Ledi really concerned the extent, na- 


| ture and positioning of car parks. Is this not the realm of the 


AA or the RAC, rather than of a body with an interest in 
mountain conservation? The A84 between Callander and 
Lix Toll does have bus services, but they're run by various 
operators (eg Citylink, FirstBus, the Royal Mail) with no com- 
bined timetable or interavailable fares. How about seeing 
these services improved and more widely promoted, Mike? 
Use the bus and you're not tied to car parks, old or new. 


David McVey 


Gormless 


The enthusiasts and apologists for Highland Perthshire 
grumbled mightily at being excluded from the new Cairn- 
gorms national park, despite it already being the biggest 


such authority in the UK at 3800km?. They weren't the only | 


ones to moan about having been overlooked, however... 


Keswick The northern outpost of the Ponds had become 
disaffected with decades of easy dominance over weaker 
rivals such as Ambleside and Coniston. Was rumoured to 
be keen to try its hand in Scotland, possibly in a deal 
which would have seen Celtic and Rangers admitted to 
the Premiership. 


Dungavel detention centre !n a radical move to resolve 
the asylum seeker problem, upwards of 60,000 inmates 
would have been transferred to a variety of Cairngorms 
bothies. Funding was to be allocated to reinstate and re- 
store “heritage shelters” such as Jean's Hut and the Curran 
and so increase the amount of available accommodation. 


Gibraltar Secret government plans, leaked to the Today 
programme, suggest that moves were afoot to resolve the 
long-running constitutional dispute over “The Rock’. Gib- 
raltars admission to the Cairngorms would have been on 
the “Rockall precedent” (named after the godforsaken 
ultra-Hebridean outlier claimed for the UK in 1955 to se- 
cure remote military, fishing and oil rights). TAC can also 
confirm that arrangements had been made to use highly 


trained barbary apes to stop the mass breakouts of walk- 
ers from the funicular top-station. 


Shatt al-Arab waterway As part of the roadmap for Middle 
East peace, the waterway would have been twinned with 
Loch Morlich in an “overspill’ project. A proportion of Glen- 
more windsurfers and canoeists would have been offered 
“holiday relocation” to the Gulf, where they could have 
further honed their skills in guaranteed sunshine among 
the supertankers and gunboats. A similar project to relocate 


| a proportion of Rothiemurchus mountainbikers to the Road 


to Basra was likewise shelved. 


_ Chelsea FC Speaking at the official launch held inside the 


funicular top-station, boss of the Cairngorms national park 
Andrew Thing (who until five minutes previously had been 
boss of the anti-funicular John Muir Trust) denied claims 
that “blatant commercialism and greed” lay at the heart of 
plans for billionaire Chelsea owner Roman Abramovich 
to buy the whole of upper Deeside and Strathspey. “There 
is no truth in this at all,” Thing said. “If Mr Abramovich 
wishes to invest in Scotland’s outdoor heritage then he is 
welcome to buy some other commodity such as the Cuillins”’ 


3... and walkers 


: by Rebecca Solnit 


ack edition 2002, ‘x+326pp, ISBN 4 85984 381 6, £10. 


“T CAN ONLY. MEDITATE when I am walking. When I | 
stop I cease to think.” So wrote the Enlightenment phil- | 
osopher of Nature, Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Backward to 
the peripatetic Greek philosophers, forward to the exist- 
entialist Seren Kierkegaard (who walked the urban streets 
of Copenhagen, not the Rousseauesque forested wilder- 


ness), Rousseau hints at the link between thinking and walk- | 


ing of which many addicts of the peripatetic arts are aware. 
Solnit’s book is not really about walking as a part of 


mountaineering or exploration — still less about walking | 


as an aspect of daily work — but about walking as a “cult- 
ural act”. This started in the medieval castles, and then in 
fortified houses in colonnades designed for the purpose 


(it wasn’t safe to go outside). Later, more peaceful eras | 
saw the establishment of walking in the landscaped gar- | 
dens of the aristocracy, such as Hampton Court and | 


Stowe, where attempts to recreate the wilds by building 
ruins and constructing, waterfalls and so forth occurred. 
Eventually the road was taken from the garden to the 


wild, and in the Romantic period people began to walk | 
about and visit for stimulation the rugged scenes of nat- 


ure. As Wordsworth said in his Guide to the Lakes in 


1810, “Within the last sixty years [...] had been generated | 
a relish for select parts of natural scenery: and Travellers, | 


instead of confining their observations to Towns, 
Manufactories, or Mines, began (a thing till then unheard 
of) to wander over the island in search of sequestered 
spots [...] for the sublimity or beauty of the forms of 
Nature there to be seen.” 

An especially wonderful part of Solnit’s book is the ex- 
ploration of city walking as a cultural act. As cities grew 
in size in the nineteenth century they became unfamiliar 
wildernesses, peopled by dangerous tribes (the underclass 


of Paris were called “Apaches”). The city became a new | 


frontier, and, as the poet Charles Baudelaire said, “What 


are the dangers of the forest and the prairie sontsaesd with 
the daily shocks and conflicts of civilisation?” He was 
followed by Louis Aragon the Surrealist poet who in his 
book Paysan de Paris walked and explored the urban 
wilderness of thieves, prostitutes and poets. 

Solnit is particularly good on how controlling women’s 
walking was an aspect of controlling them in a broader 
sense. Their clothing made walking very difficult, and addi- 
tionally the term “streetwalker” carried the assumption 
that any woman out on her own was a harlot. Solnit also 
deals with walking today in the cities of the USA where 
“The pedestrian remains the largest single obstacle to free 
traffic movement” and where more people are killed by cars 
in New York than are murdered by strangers — 285 ver- 
sus 150 in 1997. Where sidewalks (pavements) are more 
and more omitted from city planning and where in many 
cities they are privatised to prevent political meetings, loiter- 
ing and other undesirable activities, now classed as trespass. 
In this world the gym (a variation of the nineteenth cent- 
ury treadmill in jails) replaces walking as a human activity. 

Wanderlust is marred by an American subjectivism 
(you get a lot of “When I was 17 I ran away to Paris”), by 
an intellectual eclecticism (a bit of Buddhism, a bit of 
Marxism, a bit of whatever) and by a certain verbosity. But 
it is nevertheless a wonderful book, and you should buy it. 


lan R Mitchell 


| Ed. — Congratulations are due: by climbing Ben Aden on 


5/8/03, Ian became the 219th known completer of the Cor- 
betts, a list comprising 219 summits. However, a shadowy 
friend has asked if he might say this: “The number 219 may 
signify the mark of the beast (or at least the cad) since lan’ 
penultimate Corbett was the one long-planned for comple- 
tion, and he then sneaked up the final one without inviting 
his pals along for the occasion.” We should be told more... 


(Perkin Warbeck will review Ian’s latest book in TAC60.) 


the Glen Lyon Munros? An irate landowner upset at the dis- 
ruption you're going to cause to the wildlife and stalking by 
walking over the hills? Or a team of construction workers dig- 
ging and blasting between 2km and 3km of pipeline for a new 
power station to be built next to the path? If North Chesthill 
Estate gets its way then it might just be the latter. 

North Chesthill supports plans by Innogy Hydro to build a 
1.1 megawatt power station adjacent to the burn at Invervar. 
Water would be collected using pipelines from three weirs to 
be constructed in the corries above. An access road would be 
made up into the corries. Construction could last up to a year. 


The round of the four Glen Lyon Munros has been a popular | 


outing for decades, and TAC readers will know of the long- 
running access wrangles and the erection of the infamous 


walking up the hill is regarded as disruptive by the estate, 
whereas blasting a pipeline and placing a power station there 
is not. Could the estate’s view have been influenced by the 
fact that they will derive an income from this for the next 25 
years (after which time the ownership passes to them)? 
Even the most avid supporter of green energy must ques- 
tion the placement of such a scheme in the centre of a national 
scenic area, with weirs to be constructed within metres of the 
Site of Special Scientific Interest on the south side of Meall 
a'Bharr. Locally, at Invervar, a community contribution to en- 


ergy production already takes place with three properties | 
having photovoltaic roof tiles. Like the Shieldaig hydro scheme | 


(see TAC5S8, p2), the Invervar proposals are inappropriate for 
the proposed location. 

Who knows what would happen with access during the 
construction period. The current track would have to be wid- 
ened and structured to cope with lorries and other construc- 
tion traffic. How walkers would access the Munros during 
this time is a mystery — and unsurprisingly this doesn't seem 
to be on the agenda for either Innogy or the estate. 

The estate says it needs the income from the scheme to 


any increase in local employment is laudable. But the estate 
owner, Alastair Riddell, has written (in the community maga- 
zine Comment, published mid-August) that he doesn’t want 
“more walking, camping and canoeing from which the estate 
gains no benefit’. That's why he would rather have the hydro: 
it brings in the money and — possibly — keeps out the people. 
A number of residents at Invervar and in Glen Lyon intend 
to oppose this scheme. The current status is that it is in the 
advanced stages of costing by Innogy, but a formal applica- 
tion for planning permission (to the Scottish executive) has 
not yet been made. If the scheme is deemed viable by Innogy 
— which means if it is reckoned to make a profit for them and 
for the landowner — then they will make a formal application. 
If you feel such a scheme is inappropriate for this location 
and would like to support our opposition, then contact me at 
hydro @cwsoft.demon.co.uk and | will keep you updated. 


Colin Wilson 


Ed, — Another hydro proposal threatening to sneak in on the 
quiet concerns the area to the southeast of Glen Doe in the 
Monadhliath, where a joint proposal by Glendoe and Garr- 
ogie estates has been in progress for the past couple of 
years. If passed (and the planning application was published 
in May 2003), this would see Scottish and Southern Energy 
dam and flood an extensive flattish area at about 600m in 
upper Glen Tarff, above the craggy Garbh Choire. Around 
210ha of land would be required during the construction 
process, with just over 160ha being lost permanently. The 
dam, if built, would stretch for 1km from NH449036 on 
Landranger 34 to NH457029, with the reservoir itself extend- 
ing 2km eastwards to around NH470036. (Any further north | 
and there would be overspill problems down Glen Brein. es 
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WHAT LURKS behind the infamous Invervar gate leading to 
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_ The main water tunnel would run beneath Glen Doe to a 


power station at the south end of Loch Ness, while an intake 
tunneVaqueduct/pipeline network would extend 10km east- 


| wards across the Monadhiiath plateau. New tracks would be 
gate (eg see TAC42, p14 and TAC44, p8). It appears that 


built on this side of the scheme (eg the Allt Odhar path above 
Sronlarig Lodge would be upgraded), while the existing 
Glen Doe track in the west would be extended to the dam. 

This is an exceptionally quiet bit of hill country: few walk- 
ers stray east of Carn a’Chuilinn, the Corbett 4km to the west 
(and currently almost always approached from the west or 
the north). The unfashionable boggy flatness of the to-be- 
flooded area could be used as an argument for putting it to 
commercial use, but conversely the area could be seen as 
valuable, in landscape and wildlife terms, precisely because 
of its emptiness and “unattractiveness”. 

If built, and built carefully, the scheme might be relatively 
unobtrusive as these things go — becoming just an addition- 
al body of water in an area that already has numerous nat- 
ural lochs. Then again it could be a major and very obvious 


| human intrusion into a particularly unspoilt bit of the High- 


lands. Unlike the bullish North Chesthill estate, the people at 
Glendoe do seem to be trying to win a few hearts and minds 
— eg the ancient walker-discouragement sign at the start of 


| the main approach track leading from the B862 has recently 


been removed. So that's good; whether the same can be said 


| of the proposed hydro scheme is less clear. (Note that the 
employ someone as a gamekeeper and handyman — and | 


cluster of high lochans immediately east of Carn a’Chuilinn 
isn’t directly affected, being protected under European legis- 
lation, but noise testing to ascertain the effect of the construc- 
tion racket on bird colonies is to begin at the end of October.) 

Glendoe Hydro Scheme Environment Statement — Non 
Tecnnical Summary was published in April 2003 by ASH 
Design and Assessment: 21 Gordon St, Glasgow G1 3PL, 
0141 227 3388, 


Elsewhere in the same general area, Dunmaglass estate on 


| the south side of Loch Ness (owned by Bahamas-based 


billionaire Jack Hayward, chairman of Premiership whipping 
boys Wolverhampton Wanderers) might soon be home to 
around 50 wind turbines. A planning proposal is expected 
later this year, despite lingering local resentment over an 
earlier Dunmaglass venture into the wind-energy market. In 
the early 1990s the estate erected — without planning 
permission — the now-disused 35m-high turbine on Beinn 
Dubhcharaidh near Loch Mhor, a very visible eyesore in an 
otherwise lovely landscape. The latest Dunmaglass proposal 
involves Renewable Energy Systems, part of the McAlpine 
Group, and RES development manager Ray Hunter has been 
quoted as saying (in the Press and Journal, 7 July 2003): “ld 
argue that the Monadhliaths are the least valuable of ail the 
mountain ranges in Scotland. They don’t have the landscape 
value of the Torridons, the Grampians or the Cairngorms.” 


Re Shieldaig, on 11 Sept Highland Council voted (32 to 27) 
not to reject the proposal, against the advice of its own direc- 
tor of planning. The matter now rests with the Scottish execu- 
tive. The Scottish Environmental Protection Agency and Scot- 
tish Natural Heritage are both against the plan. Contact the 
energy consents depart of the Scottish executive via lesley. 
thomson @ scotland.gsi.gov.uk 


ONCE UPON A TIME, a trig point was something our 
family dog was hoisted on top of for a photo opportunity. 
Then, in 1989, I decided to visit all the trig points in 
Surrey. That soon became all the trig points in the south- 
east of England, then any trig, anywhere. It was on Black 
Down near the Sussex/Surrey border — incidentally a 


Marilyn, although I was blissfully ignorant about that — | 


that the infection really caught hold. I noticed the trig’s 
flush bracket and that it had a number. The rest, if not 
exactly history, could be described as an obsession. 

So much so that on a recent visit to relatives in East 
Anglia, after I had visited trigs along the way and explained 
about trig, bagging, one of the more sane members of the 
tribe said, with a twinkle in her eye, “Oh Barbara, that’s 
almost sad”. And so it is. 

Which brings us to the trigfest held in Edinburgh over 
the weekend of 28-30 March 2003. The term (rigfest 
was coined by TAC’s editor — the select group present 
called it a gathering — and it was the second such 
event, following Lancaster last autumn. 

The first problem was getting the attendees together at 
the Old Bell pub at noon. David Stearne, our website 
maestro (see www.nme-ramblers.org.uk/trig/index.php) 
and I strolled along from our B&B in Mayfield Gardens 
— although only after I’d spent a while looking for the 
B&B on Mayfield Road. Outside the pub we found 
Graeme Paterson, organiser of this gathering, together with 
Sue and Trevor Littlewood from Weardale. We were 
soon joined by Jess and Alan Milligan from Cheshire and 


by new boy Rob Woodall from Peterborough, fresh from | 


a Marilyn binge in the Borders the previous weekend. But 
where were David Bratt, our coordinator, his wife Beth 
and our very active octogenarian member Jim Cain? 
Delayed by a trig or two on their way up from Cheshire? 

At 12:20pm we could wait no longer. Into the pub we 
went and there were the missing trio, drinks in 
hand: they had slipped in without us knowing. Jim, inci- 
dentally, should really have been in Chipping Camden on 
his way from Land’s End to John o’Groats, but his junior 
partner had injured a knee before departure day. 

Drink, food and trig chat followed. There was talk of 
non-pillar flush brackets, of BsM types, of duplicate trig 
numbers — yes, there are a few — of high-fence scal- 
ing and of angry and friendly farmers. 

After an easy-going, business meeting, at which import- 
ant decisions were agreed — eg one trig one entry on the 
web list even if the trig is known to have had more than 
one flush bracket number — Graeme led us off on a trig 
crawl. First stop was Craigentinny golf course for the 
lowest trig — at 18m — in Edinburgh city. Then to Holy- 


rood Park for the highest, Arthur’s Seat, 251m, and a | 
| touch should give a six-figure grid reference, including 


sighting of Dunsapie Tank trig, 91m, behind a new sec- 
urity fence. (As mentioned in TAC49, p7, the Dunsapie 


| 


| afternoon’s bagging. 


trig is an example of the In Pinn rule, whereby any hill- 


| related list — in this case Landranger 66 trigs — tends 
| to include one awkward customer. Dunsapie is even 


more awkward now, as anthrax-in-the-water paranoia 
has seen its already-fierce railings adorned with razor 
wire — see http://groups.msn.com/OSBM trig pillars 
thes3xxxseries.msnw? action=ShowPhoto&PhotolID 
=326 — Ed.) 

Next it was off to Blackford Hill, 164m — and on the 


| way down Graeme showed us a non-pillar flush bracket 


below one of the observatory domes. The evening was 


| spent back at the Old Bell, where the young waitress 


knew exactly what we were nattering about — not for 
nothing had she done her Duke of Edinburgh Award. 

In the morning Sue and Trevor showed deviant be- 
haviour and headed to the butterfly house. Graeme led the 
rest of us to Braid Hills, 208m, from where we reviewed 
much of the previous 


On the way out to 
the Hillend ski slope 
we glimpsed the non- 
pillar bracket on a 
water supply works 
building at Fairmile- 
head. I left the party 
here to catch a bus to West Linton for a week among, the 
trigs and Marilyns of the Peebles area. The rest went up 
Allemuir Hill, 493m, and later to Wester Craiglockhart 
Hill, 175m, before the trigfest came to a close. 

Seven trigs and two non-pillar flush brackets with 11 out of 
20 or so fellow travellers attending was deemed a satis- 
factory set of tallies for the weekend. Besides showing us 


| around Edinburgh, Graeme opened our eyes to variants 
| in the fonts and the size of the arrows on the flush brack- 
| ets and also to variations in the lettering on the centre cap 
| on top of the pillar. So now we have to look even more 
| carefully, and things are sadder than ever — unless, that 


is, one likes that sort of thing. Barbar Joves 


Ed. — The number of trig pillars being vandalised and 


| variously tinkered with seems to be on the increase, and 
| both Graeme Paterson of the trig group and Lorraine 
| Vineent-Piper, the control database manager with the 
| Ordnance Survey, are keen to hear of trig-related prob- 
| lems. Graham is contactable at clochandighter@ 
| yahoo.co.uk, while Lorraine is at lorraine.vincent- 


piper@ordnancesurvey.co.uk or by pigeon post at Ord- 
nance Survey, Romsey Road, Southampton SO16 4GU 
(but note that she’s leaving the OS on 19 December and 
no successor has yet been appointed). Anyone getting in 


the two-letter prefix, for the pillar concerned. 


Not that many left: ash-grey St Kilda-style T-shirts £15 each, or £19 with a six-issue TAC sub. Sizes XL, L, M.A very © 
few ancient TAC33 shirts remain (1L, 3M): just £7 or £10 with a sub. : 
Books/booklets: World Tops and Bottoms, Grant Hutchison, £2 (£2.40 inc p&p). Corbett Tops and Corbetteers, 
Alan Dawson / Dave Hewitt, £3.70 (£4.20). Grahams and New Donalds, Dawson / Hewitt, £2.80 (£3.20). Hewitts 
and Marilyns of Wales, Dawson, £2 (£2.40); of England, Dawson, £2 (£2.40); of Ireland, ED Clements, £3.70 
(£4.20). Munro’s Fables, Hutchison / Chris Tyler, £5 (£5.50); Walking the Watershed, Hewitt, £6.50 (£7.50). All 
eight books, plus TAC sub: £30. Also: The Relative Hills of Britain (published by Cicerone, 1992): £9.50 inc p&p. 
TAC sub: £6 for six issues. BackTACs: TAC4, 9 (one copy), 16, 19, 24, 41-47, 49-54, 55 (one copy), 56-58. £1 each 
The Angry Cash Register — Cheques: for subs/shirts, The Angry 
Corrie; for books/booklets, TACit Press. Address — 3 Ferry Orchard, Cambuskenneth, Stirling, FK9 5ND. 
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inc p&p, £3 for three to ten, £5 for eleven plus. 


Here’s something that doesn’t often get mentioned, never 
mind discussed, in hill magazines these days: the serious 
decline in the number of pipesmokers, and by definition of 
pipes themselves, seen in the outdoor context. Quite apart 
from the alleged pleasure imparted to the smoker, there 
was a time when pipesmoking served to indicate the pen- 
sive, meditative, manly mood supposedly engendered by 
walking, climbing and mountaineering. Alfred Wainwright 
has a pipe in his mouth in several of his delightful sitting- 
on-a-boulder self-portraits — eg see Grasmoor 15 from 
The North-Western Fells for one where he does, and 
Scafell 9 from The Southern Fells for one where he 
doesn't. And by way of further example, take the photo- 
graphs reproduced here, unearthed by Peter Drummond 
and originally printed in the August 1965 and July 1966 
issues of The Climber. 

The “Nentile anorak and over trousers” picture below 
illustrated an article, by J Rivers-Smith, entitled simply 
“Clothing”. Rivers-Smith appears to have been the Chris 
Townsend of that era, and he (or she) carefully and seri- 
ously listed the various items of kit required to fend off 
“exposure, the mountaineer's most subtle and dangerous 
adversary”. Quite how the pipe jammed in the mouth aided 


this or even fitted with the rest of the 1960s “hill-walker's | 


wardrobe” is unclear, and it could have been that the pic- 
ture was intended as a subtle editorial joke against the 
over-serious writer. But there's no scope for confusion in 
the second picture, above right, which carried the caption 
“Achievement” and won the considerable-for-1966 sum of 
£5 for one Keith Hartley of Blackburn. The satisfaction- 
of-the-summit nature of Hartley's handiwork leaves no room 
for doubt that pipes were not only prevalent in those days, 
but that they also sent out a readily identifiable and un- 
equivocally positive message. 

In our own shiny happy era, when glossy magazines of- 
ten seem little more than the outer carapace of the savvy 
and PC-conscious advertising beast, off-message tobacco 
pipes have vanished 
from the pages, along 
with those scantily 
clad blondes busting 


of three-quarters-un- 
zipped thermal jack- 
ets who made 1970s 
hill mags resemble 
Biker Monthly. (The 
eventual husband of 
one TAC regular used 
to have a poster of 
one such lovely, the 
Javelin girl, on his 
: wall.) Mags tend to be 
°N ; PC-conscious, how- 
ever, only if it boosts profits, so at the same time that girlie 
pics are reckoned to discourage sales among hillgoers, ever 
more skimpy/pouting stuff is plastered across the lad-mag 
market. (Note for instance that EMAP, publisher of the 
trendy-but-staid Trail, also produces the very unstaid FHM.) 
The editorial emphasis of hill mags, mind/body/spirit 
twaddle notwithstanding, has also largely shifted from hills 
as meditation sanctuaries to hills as health and fitness 
playgrounds — a move which in itself, all PCism aside, has 
inevitably led to pipes being ushered out of every advert- 
ising pitch in every mag, just as cutaway TV snooker 
shots of Jimmy White taking a quick drag while waiting to 
play a shot have come to be replaced by infinitely less 
entertaining camerawork showing him looking unsure what 
to do with a bottle of Evian water. 
The particularly grim forms of oral cancer that pipes are 
prone to produce (with even more hellish surgical conse- 


SOFS. 


(sorry, bursting) out | 
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quences than normal fag-smoking, as anyone who has 
known someone succumb in this way will testify) mean 
that this decline in the portrayal of pipery is both under- 
standable and, perhaps, entirely justifiable. But leaving 
pictures and adverts and even increased health aware- 
ness to one side, there remains a question: have real-life 
pipesmokers vanished entirely from our hills? It would 
appear not, as Roger Squires writes in to report an en- 
counter on top of the quiet Ladylea Hill on Donside (37/ 
343168), where he was startled to meet “a retired couple 
from Stockpon, he pipe-smoking, she drinking from their 
flask” — an old-fashioned outdoor scene if ever there was 
one. And in April, during what has become an annual ex- 
pedition to Wales, the editor and his local guide Bev Barratt 
were descending the north side of the wonderful Cadair 
Idris when, just at the point where the path begins to 
flatten out before the Ty Nant car park, a middle-aged male 
walker was encountered literally puffing his way up the hill. 

So is this the start of a revival — pipesmoke remains one 
of the most reliable of midge-deterrents, after all — or are 
these simply two unconnected instances of a dying art? If 
there are any recent on-hill pipe converts out there (or, 
more likely, any stubborn never-give-up smokers) then it 
would be interesting to hear whether they feel like isolated 
pariahs or happily empowered rebels. Or maybe they just 
routinely light up and never think twice about it. Also: how 
come smoking on the hoof, as per the Cadair man, doesn't 
completely disable the respiratory functions necessary for 
hillclimbing? And — more importantly — is it true that 
pausing for a puff on some summit slab does indeed im- 
prove the quality of the overall experience? Oh, and fin- 
ally, has anyone ever encountered these three things in 
close mutual proximity: a woman, a hill and a pipe? 


Some bits and bags: 

Steven Fallon became the first person known to have 
completed 11 rounds of Munros when he reached the 
summit of Sgurr Mhor of Beinn Alligin on Sunday 29 June 
2003, having traversed the Aonach Eagach that same 
morning, as you do. It was evidently a good day for it: 
“Superb conditions with masses of butterflies in the heath- 
er lower down.” Having taken a notion to finish the round 
in June, his final week was “a wee bit hectic”: Sgurr nan 
Eag to Sgurr a’Mhadaidh on the Wednesday, then Ben 
More on Mull followed by Gulvain on the Saturday. For 
details of his previous rounds, the last of which had finished 
less than ten months earlier, see TAC55, page 7. (Fallon 
also reports having found a bit of the notorious Maol 
Chean-dearg cross during an ascent in June — see 


| TAC53, p17 for some of the earlier stuff about this.) 


None of the other Big Three Multi-Munroists (Stewart 
Logan 10 rounds, Robin Howie 8, Hamish Brown 7) have 
added any completions of late, but Stuchd an Lochain on 
28 June did see Howie complete ascents of every one of 
the 284 Munros since having undergone a hip replace- 
ment on 7/2/00. 


Elsewhere, the bold Charlie Campbell — see TAC47, pp4-5 
for an account of his prodigious Munro run/cycle/swim in 
2000 — has had a go at beating his own record for most 
Munros in a week (self-propelled, no repeats). This stood at 
54, achieved on 15-21 June during that 2000 epic, and 
broke down as follows: 

Day 1 — Beinn Ghlas and all Lawers Munros east from 
there, plus the Cairn Mairg group and Schiehallion (10 
Munros) 

Day 2 — Beinn a’Ghlo plus the four Ring of Tarf Munros (7) 
Day 3 — west of Glen Shee (8) 

Day 4 — the Glas Maol six plus Mayar and Driesh (8) 

Day 5 — the Lochnagar five plus Mount Keen, then cycling 
to the Linn of Quoich (6) 

Day 6 — “Didn't go to plan’, but still managed seven east- 
Cairngorms summits (7) 

Day 7 — “A sweep through to Glen Feshie” (8). The 54th 
Munro was Mullach Clach a’Bhlair. 

Campbell also had a 53-Munro week during that trip — 
the 11 main-ridge Cuillin Munros followed by Kintail/ 
Affric/Strathfarrar — but 54 was the target when he jogged 
up Ben Avon at the start of a Cairngorms-to-Lochaber 
binge on 19 July 2003. The 18 Cairngorms Munros came in 
two days (10/8), after which a cycle link to Fersit brought 
Stob Coire Sgriodain, Chno Dearg, Beinn Eibhinn, Aonach 
Beag, Geal Charn, Stob Gaibhre and Carn Dearg on day 
three. A recurrence of an old left knee injury — which had 
caused him to lose a day during the 2000 trip — became 
an increasing factor however, and prompted a low-level walk 
through to the Glen Nevis road on day four. A final effort 
saw him “only crawl” over five of the western Mamores 
before giving up on An Gearanach after 30 Munros in 4% 
days including one Munroless day — still a decent haul, 
with over 35000ft of ascent, 116 miles on foot and 50 miles 
on the bike. “So it looks like this ‘most Munros in a week’ 
thing is going to be a tough nut to crack,” Campbell com- 
ments, “but I’ve already been thinking how | can tweak 
things for next year, not including knee surgery...” 

The highest non-Campbell figure appears to be 50, in an 
unsupported attempt covering 6% days by Jamie Thin in 
July 2001. He set off with the intention of linking a Broxap 
Round (in Kintail) with an extended Ramsay Round (in 
Lochaber) and then throwing in a wodge of Cairngorms, 
but poor weather meant he never made it across to the 
east of the AQ (see hittp://alastair-matthewson.freeyellow. 
com/page1.html and TAC54 p16). 

On lower hills, congratulations go to Rhona Fraser and 
John Barrowman, who became the 21st and 22nd known 
Grahamists when they completed on Druim na Sgriodain 
(22 May) and Stob Mhic Bheathain (16 July) respectively. 
The full list is at http://bubl.ac.uk/org/tacit/completions/ 
grahamists.htm 

In terms of linear expeditions, a postcard arrived at TAC 
Towers at the start of September. It was from James Gor- 
don, who had just finished his epic Gilbraltar—Nordkapp 
hike: from the southern extremity of mainland Europe to the 
northern. Just 66 weeks it took him, for the 6633 miles — a 
doddle. He doubtless has hundreds of tales to tell, but here’s 
one for starters: the English version of the menu at the 
Hotel Bristol [sic] in Oslo, visited in May, included “Baked 
catfish in a Farragon sauce”. An Dun to a turn, it was Fara 
and away the best thing on offer. (That's enough Corbett 
food jokes — Ed.) 

And finally, congratulations must also go to Tom Webster 
of the Oban MC — Bert and Anna MacKenzie spotted him 
standing on the summit block of the Cobbler on 30 August 
“conducting his ‘choir in a round of Happy Birthday To You” 
— he had reached the grand age of 80 three days earlier. 


Speaking of the bold Hamish Brown, as we were a minute 
ago, TAC'’s proofreader spotted this most TAC-friendly but 


technophobic of hill men in 
Edinburgh's Charlotte Square 
Gardens on 13 August with his 
ears plugged into what look- 
ed suspiciously like a Walk- 
man. More needs to be glean- 
ed about this, for sure. Next 
thing we know he'll be seen 
with a laptop in his rucksack. 


And speaking of Strath- 
farrar, TAC58's appeal for in- 
formation on the history of the “~~ 
glen’s gate has prompted a 
couple of responses. Les 
Cunningham writes: “I have heard that, when construction of 
the Strathfarrar hydro scheme was finished, the road was 
offered to the county council, but they were unwilling to acc- 
ept financial responsibility for its maintenance and it was 
therefore handed over to the local landowners. At least the 
present arrangement allows one day a week when it is poss- 
ible to cycle on this road without meeting many cars. What 
annoys me more is the situation with the tarred road from 
Bridge of Ericht to Loch Ericht, which passes close to Stob 
an Aonaich Mhoir. | assume this was built in connection with 
the hydro scheme, but it is closed with a high gate and it 
looks as though that estate is trying to discourage any 
access.’ 

Ken Stewart adds: “I've just finished reading /so/ation 
Shepherd, by lain R Thomson (Bidean Books, 1983). The 
epilogue describes the hydro coming to Strathfarrar (the 
author's house went under the loch): ‘As part of the ne- 
gotiated agreement it should be noted that that the Hydro 
Board undertook to build and maintain a road from Struy up 
to the Monar dam [...] On completion of the project it 
was agreed by the Board that the road should return to the 
private ownership of the Estates involved. Public outrage 
developed when at the end of all work in connection with 
the Scheme, a gate was replaced on the glen road at Struy. 
Marked “Private” it was duly locked and a gate-keeper in- 
stalled with instructions to check all admissions. A system of 
day passes operated. Whatever wider view may be taken, 
the Proprietors acted within their legal rights in terms of com- 
mon law and in accordance with the agreement drawn up 
between themselves and the Hydro Board. Whether or not 
a public body should have powers to draw up such terms 
without wider reference is another matter’” 


In TAC35, Roger Bell noted a Royal Bank of Scotland 
Mastercard decorated with the famous view from Signal Rock 
in Glen Coe, but flipped into a mirror image. Now Edward 
Grattan reports encountering a packet of Safeway-branded 
Canadian mature cheddar (strength 5), on which the label 
depicts two of the Three Sisters of Glen Coe. He contacted 
Safeway HQ about this, suggesting that the connection 
must be either that “the cheese is in stores in Scotland” or 
that there is an absolutely identical place in Canada. Thus 
far no one from Safeway has replied. 


TGO (Sept, p13) and various Scottish newspapers (eg 
the Daily Record 16 Aug, p29) devoted space to a May as- 
cent of Dun Dubh on Skye by 41-year-old Chris Dale, a 
Strathspey-based “international mountain guide”. Dale’s 
effort was claimed as a first ascent of possibly the last 
“green” summit in the UK to be climbed. This may well be 
true — but then again Dun Dubh, while awkward of access 
(i's a Trotternish offshoot, near Bioda Buidhe) isn't exactly in 


; the absolute back of beyond. Has anyone else been up it? 


Let TAC know if so. And the other way to look at this is that 
there might well be other unclimbed summits around — 
eg various precipitous grassy pillars at the southern end of 
Islay, in the coastal stretch near the Mull of Oa, can’t have 
seen much human traffic, if any at all. 
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Gilligan, Camel Kelly, Hutton ... 


| troll te save : the world... 


the news this past while has re filled valle postwar debate about 


Iraq, particularly the contentious claim that Saddam Hussein could have deployed chemical and bio- 
logical weapons within 45 minutes. On the basis that prevention is better than cure, TAC asked three of 
its world affairs experts — Ralph Storer, Ronald Turnbull and Andrew “Deploy” McCloy to suggest 
how Saddam might otherwise have spent that crucial three-quarters of an hour had he suddenly felt the 


old destructive urge coming on. 


WHAT BETTER WAY to take Saddam’s mind off his | 
desert wanderings than a refreshing coastal walk, especially | 


one that gave him plenty of physical exercise to work off 


any undissipated wrath. The Chain Walk, around Kincraig, | 
Point between Shell Bay and Earlsferry on the Fife Coast- | 
al Path, would make an ideal excursion. The sand between 

| links would give his dented confidence a much-needed 
' boost. His footwear might perhaps not be conducive to 


his toes on Elie beach would put him immediately at ease, 
the cliff-top wartime bunkers and danger warning signs 


FOR SOMEONE who gets their kicks gassing Kurds in 
quantity, a stroll along the South Downs is barely going 
to moisten the old wicking underlayer. Only something 
with serious rock content can hope to have the kick of 


letting off a Scud. I've not heard of Saddam as any sort | 
of climber, whether free or whack-and-dangle. So he is | 
' cover, never mind the delights of murdering people 


presumably just an Ordinary Fellwalker. 
The most thrilling thing in Ordinary Fellwalking — and 
this is one I've so far revealed only to a few close friends 


and the readers of an English-language magazine for | 
| the chainwork, they might all fall off together and save 


ex-pats in Spain — is the Orla Peré in the Polish Tatras. 
(Easyjet to Prague, sleeper train to Poprad, and walk in 
over Rysy, the Poland high-point.) It’s the Cuillin ridge, 


IT IS A SURPRISING and little-known fact that in his 
early twenties Saddam spent ten months studying at the 


College of Food and Domestic Technology at East Kil- | 
bride. By all accounts he was a quiet but determined stu- | 
dent, not mixing particularly well, and prone to the occa- | 


sional burst of temper when he was marked down on his 
basic hygiene coursework. Flashes of his dark humour 
would occasionally surface after the odd Bacardi in the 
student bar, and sometimes this could lead to unpleasant 
incidents involving plastic forks and surface wounds. 
Saddam left East Kilbride very suddenly, and under 
something of a cloud (dark, verging on luminous green, 
according to bystanders), after he was caught trying to 
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would add a comforting familiarity to the landscape, while 
the Devil’s Cave would feel like home from home, even if 
the lack of an escape exit might prove worrisome. 

The physical exertion required to negotiate the chains 
would keep his mind off his troubles, while his undoubted 
ability to dodge wayward (non-smart) golf balls from Elie 


Fife coastal rock, but that too would merely serve to con- 
centrate the mind. 

The concept of tidal flow might be alien to him, such that 
at high tide he might be surprised to find his fatigues 
damp, but the only other foreseeable problem would be 
that of seabirds taking up residence in his moustache. If 
he was found by Allied forces scouring Fife, he would sim- 
ply be mistaken for the latest in a long line of hermits who 
have frequented the coastal caves. 

The sole danger for a traveller unaccustomed to the wiles 
of Scottish climactic conditions would be the sight of the 
twinkling lights of Edinburgh across the Forth. If he mis- 
took these for some sort of celestial vision, with the capi- 
tal’s seven hills rising above the haar like nunataks, he 
might be tempted to walk on water and meet with the 
same fate as befell King Alexander III when he crossed 
the Forth in 1286. RS 


(whose The Rumpy Pumpy Quiz Book — “a great stock- 
ing filler’, will be published by John Blake in October) 


with chains for the tricky bits, a hot climate with thun- 
derstorms, and added exposure. 

It takes a bit longer than 45 minutes, but too bad. 
Come down off that and you may not feel like any seri- 
ous crimes against humanity for days and days. Let 
him take Blair and Bush along and they might dis- 


with missiles, that it’s also quite fun being collaborative 
among the granite. 
Alternatively, given the loose attachment of some of 


the international community a bit of bother. 


mix a dangerously large quantity of industrial ethanol 
with Irn Bru and Mr Wong’s Home-Made Curry Sauce. 
Firefighters with specialist breathing equipment took 
three hours to make the lab safe. 

However, it is nice to think that in order to let off steam, 
the moustachioed one might have headed for Tinto, that 
modest but perfectly formed volcano of a hill south-east 
of Lanark. I can almost see him racing, up the side to get 


| to the top first, pushing any unfortunate rambler out of 


the way. And then, standing astride the summit surveying, 
the rural idyll of Strathclyde, would he ponder his future: 


| global dominance and an empire of terror and tyranny? 


Or perhaps consider opening a corner chippy in Wishaw? 
AMcC 


QUITE WHEN THE IDEA of shortening three-word 
names to abbreviations began is a matter for debate, 
but there’s undoubtedly something useful and neat 
about shorthanding The Angry Corrie to TAC, The Great 
Outdoors to TGO, Franklin Delano Roosevelt to FDR 
and so on. The custom was well established by 1969, 


when that year’s Grampian Club Bulletin included an | 


article, attributed to “DG” (Don Green, still happily living 
in Dundee), entitled: “WMD — An Appreciation’. 

To modern eyes this looks extraordinary: was the gen- 
ial Green singing the praises of Weapons of Mass De- 
struction? Was he an apologist for tyranny? Could the 
GCB have been the forerunner of the Dodgy Dossier? 
Ought Lord Hutton be informed? Saddam Hussein had 
just — in 1968 — taken his first step toward controlling 
Iraq, so did Green have some early, prescient notion of 


what was to follow? He should have worked as an inter- | 


national relations expert — or as a clairvoyant — if so. 


But no: the WMD in question was a not any kind of | 


armament or toxin. The original WMD was William 
McKnight Docharty, one of the most notable — and un- 
sung — of Scottish hill men. He had recently died, on 
14/7/68 aged 72 in Glasgow’s Victoria Infirmary near his 
Giffnock home, and various of his friends were in the 


process of paying tribute. Another obituary — signed | 


JMT (John Montgomery Thomson), again an abbrevia- 
tion to have acquired an altemative meaning — appear- 
ed in the May 1969 edition of the SMC Joumal. 

WMD appears in the list of Munroists at number 13, 
having completed on the Glen Nevis Aonach Beag on 
31/5/48, although he was at least number 14 if missing 
and misplaced people are added to the time-line. His 
round of Tops — the eighth known — was completed the 
same day, on Stob Coire Bhealaich, and as with many 
Munroists of that era WMD saw the Tops as the true 
target, rather than the main-summits-only notion that 
has come to be the norm. His diary for that day makes 
interesting reading, not least for the diligence with which 
he seeks out the summit of Aonach Beag: “As reach- 


ed summit ground flattened out and had to bear leftish | 


soon after which on to snow. Pair footprints in snow 


leading to goodish caim sited at edge of snow comices | 
over-hanging cliffs to E. Walked N to see if there was” 


another caim as per guidebook but ridge falling. Set off 
SE but as still in doubt returned to cairn and took 
compass bearing W in which direction walked off but 
ground still falling over patches snow. Also went N 
again with same result so decided could only be one 
cairn now. Had noted quite a sizeable one on summit on 
yesterday’s walk of Carn Mor Deargs. Kept to very edge 
of cliffs falling to E and noted much snow in gullies and 
[illegible] in comices. Stob Coire Bhealaich my last Munro 
(544th including Beinn Tarsuinn) but did not drink toast 
to L [Lily, his wife], C [Catherine, their daughter], JMT 
and the hills until had passed final top overlooking sad- 
dle leading to Sgurr Choinnich Beag, at a point where 
found a little shelter from wind. Weather continued most 
disappointing with light wetting rain all way to col to 
Sgurr a’Mhuic and no views as in mist all the time.” 

He cycled down to Fort William that evening: “ran into 
extremely heavy rain e had to put = on’. He met 


Thomson (who had stayed below having “contracted a 
| chill” on their CMD/Nevis outing the previous day) and 
| they took the 4:50pm train to Mallaig where they stayed 
| in the Marine Hotel before sailing for Rum next moming 
|-— a deliberate hit-the-ground-running post-Munros ploy 
| that led, eventually, to a round of Corbetts completed on 
Meall an Fhudair on 20/5/60. Like his fellow early Munro- 
: ist Eric Maxwell — the original keeper of the list of 
| Munroists — WMD couldn't drive, and for his Corbett 
completion he was driven to the hill by John Dow, another 
who routinely abbreviated his friend’s name to WMD in 
| his hill diaries. WMD thus became the second known 
Corbetteer and the first whose finishing hill and date are 
known. JRC — John Rooke Corbett himself — appears to 
have completed a couple of decades earlier, but precise 
| details remain sketchy. 

WMD’s hill career almost didn’t happen, however. He 
| came to the hills late (there was nothing “save for Ben 
Lomond from Loch Ard side” until late 1933), as a Great 
| War injury, received at Le Cateau on 9/10/18, almost cost 
him a leg and his general health stayed iffy for a while. 
Later expeditions were then limited by the need to tend 
his bedridden wife, who was to die a month after WMD 
| himself (“an act of Providence”, wrote Thomson). 
But all this is only half of it. Alongside his on-hill activ- 
| ity, WMD produced three wonderful, ahead-of-their time 
| books: A Selection of Some 900 British and Irish Moun- 
tain Tops (1954) and the snappily titled A Supplement to 
a Selection of Some 900 British and Irish Mountain Tops 
and A Selection of 1,000 Tops under 2,500 Feet, Volume 
| | The Foreword and The Lists and Volume II The Epi- 
logue and The Panoramas (both 1962). Privately published 
in limited editions, these are worth seeking out: curious 
hybrids of autobiography, photography and satisfyingly 
| accurate lists of hills. WMD was operating in parallel to 
the SMC listings of Munros and Corbetts: he was an SMC 
member but curiously the club never appears to have 
made the offer of editorship of its own volumes, even 
though WMD knew more on the subject than anyone else. 

The first of the two 1962 books includes a list of what 
we now call Grahams, and it’s here that he really gets a 
raw deal, as this category deserves to be called Doch- 
artys (or Docharties?). There was a time when this term 
did receive localised usage — eg after Anne Littlejohn 
finished her Corbetts in 1965, she was gently chided for 
charging off up Dochartys at various Ladies Scottish 
| Climbing Club meets. Also, the weird term Corbocharties 
was for a while used to describe what we now simply 
call Corbetts. But WMD’s “Grahams” list didn’t have many 
takers — only Colin Dodgson, in 1984, appears to have 
completed using it — and with the name Grahams now 
in common use there seems little hope of any future re- 
version. (Grahams are a minefield of confusion, history- 
wise. More on this in a future TAC.) 

As to whether WMD completed his own final list, the 
answer appears to be no. He had climbed 49 “Grahams” 
by 1962, and an article entitled “Looking back over them 
all” from the May 1968 SMC Joumal and his hill diaries 
| — 382 volumes retained by the National Library of Scot- 
land in Edinburgh — suggest he was some way short 
~ when he died. There is more research waiting to be done 
on this, but anyone intending to study the diaries should 
take a magnifying glass: small and steeply angled hand- 
writing was the only dodgy thing about this WMD. 


Next issue: the life and times of lain Robert Aitchison, the 
celebrated Edwardian ice-climber. 


Dear TAC, 


Do readers have any information 
about the monument marked on 
Landranger 50 at NN302473 in the 
Blackmount area about 1km west of 
the A82? | walked up to the site last 
year and discovered a beautifully 
built and well-maintained cairn in a 
superb situation overlooking Rannoch 
Moor. A metal plaque has the follow- 
ing poignant inscription: 
In memory of 
Ronald Harvey 
Who died Dec 1 1962 
Aged 26 
We cast his ashes to roam 
In the winds over these hills 
Which he knew and loved so much 
We leave him to travel alone 
The paths we trekked together 
He shall be with us when we return 
The roar of the stag 
The cry of the bird 
The sigh of the wind 
Shall be his constant companions 
His passing 
Has been the sunset of our friendship 
| would also be interested to learn of 
monuments or structures erected on 
hilltops to celebrate the new millen- 
nium. The only one | am aware of is 
on Dirrington Little Law on the south- 
ern edge of the Lammermuirs (67/ 
687531) and is known as the Millen- 
nium Cross. This was organised by 
churches in the surrounding area and 
the 4m-high cross was airlifted into 
position by helicopter. Around 250 
people, including a brass ensemble, 
attended a dedication service at the 
363m summit on 11 June 2000. 


Yours, 

Walter Baxter, Galashiels 

SSE Seat ea ee | 
Dear TAC, 


On 30/12/01 we tried to climb Carn 
Dearg and Carn Sgulain from 
Newtonmore. The snow was so deep 
and powdery that it took us three 
hours to get from the roadhead to 
Dalballoch. So we gave up and turn- 
ed back. We were back in May 2002 
to finish off the Knoydart Munros, and 
on the way we stopped in New- 
tonmore to have another go at Carn 
Dearg and Carn Sgulain. No prob- 


lem this time, but we passed the iron 
object illustrated below, which was 
just off the path in Gleann Lochain, a 
mile or so from Loch Dubh. | wrote 
down the exact grid reference from 
the GPS, but I've lost it (the grid ref 
that is — not the GPS). 

The mystery object was made of 
iron, about 10ft long, two foot six 
inches high and about 12 inches 
wide. | wondered if it was a sledge of 
some sort for transporting pipes or 
logs, but it was too tall and narrow — 
it would topple over. Does anyone 
have any idea what it is? 


Yours, 
Nigel Thackrah, New Mills 


Hee Se a a ee ee 
Dear TAC, 


On a warm weekend in June | was 
on Arran and took the ferry to the 
Holy Island from Lamlash. The path 
is fairly well signed although in 
places through the heather the ero- 
sion indicates that it needs some ur- 
gent maintenance or even rerouting. 
My reason for writing however is 
that just beyond the summit on the 
east side, among the heather, | found 
a 20cm-diameter approximately 750g 
orange float. How did it get there? 


Yours, 
Andrew Nelson, Lanark 


PS — Regarding it as litter in that 
situation, | carried it all the way back 
down and offered it to the ferryman 
who accepted it with thanks. 


Ed. — Also re objects found on hills, 
Don Smithies has been in touch to 
say he came across an exposed 
Agfa film beside the trig point on 
Breac-Bheinn, a 462m Marilyn on the 
north side of the lesser-known of the 
Strathcarrons, at NH499950 on 
Landranger 20. Don comments that 
Breac-Bheinn is such an obscure hill 
that it's only likely to be climbed by 
committed Marilynbaggers — hence 
a mention in these pages might well 
prove fruitful. So if you lost a film 
on this hill on Saturday 19 July this 
year, contact TAC by the usual means 
(see p2) and we'll sort things out. 


Dear TAC, 


| have another data point to add to 
the Foinaven debate raised by 
Richard Webb in TAC58 (p6). My 
wife and | climbed this hill early in 
August shortly after reading Rich- 
ard’s article, so we paid particular 
attention to the relative heights of 
the two cairns. | have to say | tend to 
agree with Richard’s observation: 
from a visual examination — the 
westernmost cairn does look to be 
a metre or two higher than the east- 
ernmost ("914m") one. My wife's al- 
timeter watch was called into action 
to add a more scientific dimension 
to the exercise. It gives readings 
rounded to 5m, and it rounded to 910m 
at the western cairn but 905m at the 
eastern one. The exact values are 
not significant — the watch had been 
reading a few metres low with respect 
to the Landranger map at other spot 
heights along the Foinaven ridge. 
The real point of note is that it sup- 
ported the view that the western cairn 
is the higher of the two. 

By the way, whatever its status, 
Foinaven is indeed a fine hill — 
although the slippy quartzite along 
the ridge is not for the faint-hearted. 


Yours, 
Rob Pearson, Dalgety Bay 


ae SR ne Se 
Dear TAC, 


Might | interest anyone in my alter- 
native method of hillwalking? | call it 
“not-bagging” and it combines physi- 
cal fitness and willpower with a great 
deal of fun. Here’s the procedure. 
Pick a Scottish mountain over 3000ft 
and set off for the top, avoiding any 
paths. This usually takes an hour or 
two. Once you start nearing the sum- 
mit, on no account approach it, but 
instead stop 20 feet before the ubi- 
quitous cairn. Now — and this is the 
best bit — turn around and go down, 
or continue and repeat the procedure 
on subsequent hills. On most hills 
you can deviate around the top ona 
contour. The pleasure of not-doing is 
sublime. Of the 284 Munros, I’ve 
managed not to do over 140 to date! 
Repeating favourite hills is a part- 
icular pleasure. For example, | haven't 
done Buachaille Etive Mor seven 
times, and it gets better each time. 
The beauty of this method of hill- 
walking is that when you haven't 
done all the 3000ers, you don’t get a 
wee badge! 


Yours, 
Max McCance, Fife 


Ed. — Possibly the pioneer of this 
type of hill activity was the Revd A E 
Robertson, who famously didn’t bag 
Ben Wyvis in August 1897. 


Dear TAC, 


| seem to have touched a raw nerve 
in my gentle chiding of John 
Donohoe’s lack of enthusiasm to sup- 
port the Reclaimers on his “local 
hill’, Dumgoyne, after the FMD fiasco 
(TAC58, p19). ! presume his comment 
— “had already bagged the wee hill 
and got the tick” — was tongue-in- 
cheek as Dumgoyne is such a fine, 
handy wee hill it is worthy of multiple 
visits — not all by the same route, ei- 
ther! | was surprised that he did not 
support the reclaiming of the hill as 
a personal cause even if it was not 
official MCofS policy. I’m still of the 
opinion that the Reclaimers’ actions 
were not only justified (and legal), but 
essential to speed the process of re- 
gaining access to huge areas of hills. 

As for the erosion scar problem on 
Dumgoyne, | do have a few sugges- 
tions on how to slow down its spread. 
As with other popular hills there is no 
hope in reducing the numbers of 
walkers — we should actually be al- 
truistic and encourage more people 
to enjoy the hills. However, we should 
also be encouraging walkers to find 
other routes than the “standard” 
guidebook route. Unfortunately on 
Dumgoyne the restricted access 
tends to force people on to the main 
route from the distillery in preference 
to the approaches from Cantywheery 
bridge, over Dumfoyne or from the 
Earl's Seat escarpment. This whole 
western end of the Campsies has 
very poor access from the roadside 
all the way from Fintry to Clachan of 
Campsie. There are only three easy 
access points on this 14-mile sector: 
1 — via the pipe track by well-hidden 
roads behind the shops in Killearn 
2 — from the track beside the Dum- 
goyne distillery 
3 — again by the pipe track, from the 
war memorial in Blanefield 
The last of these approaches has a 
colourful history, with tales of let- 
down car tyres and broken wind- 
screens and wing mirrors as resi- 
dents defended the “Private Road” 
status even though it was built and 
maintained by Glasgow's taxpaying 
public. 

I've used the track past High Lettre 
farm near Killearn a few times but 
have been shouted at even though 
the track skirts the edge of what is 
probably now deemed to be the farm 
“curtilage”. | know of people who have 
been turned back here — fortunately 
I've been running past the farm each 
time. | know a fellow hillrunner who 
has been chased downhill by the 
shepherd at Ballagan even though it 
was not near lambing time and he 
did not have a canine companion. 

All along this sector are roadside 
walls with little or no opportunity to 
park and there are no chinks in the 


back-garden armour between the 
Slackdhu escarpment and the road 
through Blanefield/Strathblane (per- 
haps a path beside the bowling 
green could be negotiated). How in- 
congruous that the hillside which 
gave its name to the Creag Dhu 
should be so restricted in access. 
(And that so few people seem to be 
bothered — Ed.) 


So what I’m suggesting is a proc- 
ess of education to inform the gen- 
eral public that there are other ways 
to Dumgoyne and to the rest of the 
Campsies, and to persuade Sir 
Erchie’s tenant farmers that allowing 
access to responsible walkers will 
not lead to an invasion of privacy or 
damage to their “property”. 

Perhaps, John, if you have any in- 
fluence in your local community or 
still have some clout at the MCofS, 
you might be the very person to kick 
off this education process. | don't 
expect the Scottish executive will 
launch a fully funded educational 
campaign when the Land Access Bill 
becomes law. 


Yours, 
Graham Benny, Glasgow 


Fe set See EAR i Sa ee ee a gc 
Dear TAC, 


A printed sign with the name Moray 
Council at the bottom was still on 
show at the Cabrach in Banffshire in 
early August 2003, telling folk to 
keep out because of foot and mouth! 
It's just west of the kirk at Cabrach, 
west of the bridge carrying a public 
road over the River Deveron, where 
a private road breaks off to the left 
(also a right of way across to Strath 
Don). The landowner and keepers 
there are reputed to dislike public 
access, and one keeper has con- 
fronted a walker there recently be- 
side Cabrach Lodge. They also 
have a bad reputation for illegal 
acts with posion and other methods 
for killing protected birds of prey. 
Model land stewards! 


Yours, 
Adam Watson, Crathes 


ESD ad, Be 
Dear TAC, 


Ann Bowker and Alan Blanco’s scath- 
ing pieces about St Kilda in TAC58 
(pp10-11) are written with the abso- 
lute conviction that only those with 
minimal experience are capable of 
possessing. It is as if they had just 
watched Don Bradman get out for 


af 


nought in his last Test innings and 
instantly concluded that he must 
have been a rubbish batsman. 

Although the outer islands im- 
pressed them, the general tone of the 
writing is carping and negative. Both 
writers have made their irritation about 
the NTS's access policy plain in pre- 
vious TACs and it reads to me like 
they went there seeking fault and 
were going to find it come what may. 

Even on their wee evening tour of 
Hirta there is plenty of interest that 
they either did not see or thought un- 
worthy of a mention — the cleits, the 
view out to Boreray and the stacks, the 
improbable shape of Dun across Vill- 
age Bay, the fulmars floating on the 
breeze. As for the lack of “spectacular 
views of the highest cliffs in Britain’, 
they would have got them had they 
made the minor diversion of following 
the cliff-top right round rather than go- 
ing straight up. But there isn’t a word 
of it from either of them. Instead, Ann 
found it bland, disappointing, “an 
anticlimax”. Alan seemed more inter- 
ested in trying to prove the ridiculous 
concept that the post-evacuation in- 
frastructure somehow equates to Hirta 
in general. Either way, neither ap- 
peared to enjoy it too much. Perhaps 
they might have formed a different 
opinion had the weather allowed a 
longer stay, but somehow | doubt it. 
Regrettably, the views they express 
seem to be symptomatic of a state of 
mind rather than a reflection of time 
available. 

Would Ann be more willing to return 
if she knew that she could get up any 
or all of her five remaining Marilyns? 
Does Alan feel that the place is such 
a dump that he will never go back? | 
have a fair idea of what the answers 
would be. To me, the pieces suggest a 
certain approach to the hills — the 
tick is everything and the experience 
seems to be a distant second. Get 
round your needed hills as quick as 
you can, no need to return once its 
been bagged, “uninteresting” hills are 
to be endured as if you are being 
forced to go there as some sort of pun- 
ishment, no place is too grim to visit if 
there is a tick involved. To take these 
attitudes to any hill is bad enough but 
to Kilda it is criminal. 

TAC58 poses the question on the 
cover: “St Kilda — the last wild sanc- 
tuary or a bit of a dump?” It is neither, 
but don’t take my word for it — go 
and see for yourself. Take an open 
mind and the eyes to see beyond its 
obvious imperfections and you will 
find a truly superb place. But treat it 
as just another stop on the bagging 
merry-go-round and you will get pre- 
cisely the experience that you deserve. 


Yours, 
Stuart Benn, Culloden 


Dear TAC, 


Re Mick Furey's query about the ef- 
fects of atmospheric refraction on 
intervisibility (TAC58, p18) — there's 
a surveyors’ rule of thumb that says 
refraction apparently reduces the 
curvature of the Earth’s surface by a 
sixth, which is equivalent to increas- 
ing its radius by 20%. So when you're 
figuring horizon distances, you can 
take the Earth's radius as 7654km, 
rather than 6378km. 

Most of the horizon-distance form- 
ulae you find in books already take 
refraction into account, however, and 
Mick's calculations are perhaps al- 
ready refraction-corrected. | reckon 
Sawel and Bidean are 239km apart 
(plus or minus a kilometre, since my 
position for Sawel is only to the near- 
est minute of arc), but their combined 
horizon distances come to only 
1024133 = 235km. The difference is 
so small, though, that a wee bit of a 
temperature inversion on a winter's 
day could probably do the trick and 
pull Sawel into view. 

But Binevenagh, up there on the 
Derry coast, is much closer to Bidean 
— just 203km by my reckoning. And 
its horizon certainly does overlap with 
Bidean’s, with a combined distance 
of 77+133 = 210km. So there's at 
least one Derry hill you should be 
able to glimpse from Bidean ... as- 
suming the Paps of Jura aren't in the 
way, which they look suspiciously 
close to being. 


Yours, 
Grant Hutchison, Dundee 


Fes ae es OE ee ate ae 
Dear TAC, 


Mick Furey asks: can you see the 
Sperrins from Bidean? Presumably 
he was too young to catch Guy 
Barlow's “On the possibility of seeing 
the Cuillin from Cairngorms” in the 
May 1956 SMC Journal. Actually, | 
missed it myself at the time, as | was 
busy bagging my first Marilyn (Pike 
of Blisco, since you ask). Barlow 
gives a simple formula for refraction: 
“Assuming refraction as 1/6 earth's 
curvature, a value which [James] 
Parker considered suitable for Scot- 
land, the refraction can be merged 
into curvature by simply regarding the 
earth's radius as 1/5 greater than its 
actual value.” Big R is accordingly in- 
creased from 3957 miles to 4748 
miles. 

Distance to sea horizon from a hill 
is given by d = V(2Rh). Increasing R 
by 1/5th will increase d by 1/10 be- 
cause of the square root. Converting 
to metric (and accordingly possibly 
getting this bit wrong), the unadjusted 
formula for distance to a sea horizon 
is d = V12.7h (d in km, h in metres) 
and the adjusted formula is d = V15.3h 
The distance to a sea horizon from 


Sperrin (height 683m) increases from 
93km to 102km; the distance to a 
sea horizon from Bidean (height 
1150m) increases from 121km to 
133km. | don't know what Mick's help- 
ful OS man gave for the distance 
between the two hills, but a ruler and 
atlas gives me 240km. Now 93 + 121 
= 214, so a straight line from Sawel 
to Bidean passes inside the ocean. 
(Sorry, | should have added 2m to 
Bidean for the observer's eye; and 
because this marginal 2m makes 
more difference when added to the 
smaller mountain, it is slightly easier 
to view Bidean from Sawel. But act- 
ually it only adds 100 metres to the 
distance viewed.) 

OK. With the larger Earth radius to 
allow for refraction, the horizon dis- 
tances become Sawel 102km, 
Bidean 133km, which add to 235km. 
Given air 25% more refractive than is 
usual for Scotland (consult a met- 
eorologist), the extra 5km should 
come from somewhere. Bingo. 

Unbingo. The mutual sea horizon 
turns out to be just south of Port Ellen 
on Islay. The land to the NNE rises 
into some nice 400m Marilyns, and, 
unless the Great Circle swerves off 
the atlas line by more than | consider 
plausible, no Sawel from Bidean. 


Yours, 

Ronald Turnbull 

Thornhill, Dumfriesshire 
a eae] 
Dear TAC, 


Re Badger Bill's letter in TAC57: 
Saturday 27 October 2001 was an in- 
teresting and memorable day for me 
in more ways than expected. | had 
been invited by a former Education 
Inspectorate colleague, Dr William 
Maxwell, to join an ascent of Sgor 
na h-Ulaidh in Glen Coe. Bill had 
already climbed all the other Munro 
summits and their subsidiary tops in 
Scotland, and the other 3000ft peaks 
of the British Isles. His ascent of the 
peak of the treasure and its outlying 
top, Stob an Fhuarain, would thus be 
unlike the other completions | had ex- 
perienced. 

| parked in Glen Coe (Landranger 
41/118565) at 9:30am. | was a bit 
early and the weather was showery, 
so | decided to amble (at senior-citi- 
zen pace!) up to the farm buildings at 
Gleann-leac-na-muidhe and let the 
rest of the party, which included sev- 
eral youngsters, catch up. At the farm 
a man was busy doing maintenance 
work on a barn; the attendant sheep- 
dog seemed alert to the danger of a 
stranger and was a bit threatening as 
| hurried through the gates. 

Thereafter, with the rest of Bill's 
party of family and friends, the glen 
was followed and then came the ar- 
duous climb up grass slopes towards 
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the outlying Top. The showers eased by 
midday and lunch was taken high on 
the steep slopes. Over Stob an Fhuarain 
and then to the mid-afternoon celebra- 
tions atop Sgor na h-Ulaidh. | had only 
one plastic cup of Cava wine. 

The weather was still unsettled as | 
set off on the descent ahead of the main 
party, and unusually for me these days | 
stayed in front, often on my own. The 
glen “path” was reached just after 5pm, 
and it was approaching 5:45pm and 
the light was beginning to fail as | 
passed a plantation on my right and 
entered an area of rough pasture with 
many rushes some 300 metres before 
the farm. The grid reference was 41/ 
108548, at about the 150m contour line. 

Suddenly | was aware of an animal 
about 50 metres ahead and slightly to 
the right, running from one clump of 
rushes to another in a stalking manner 
and coming towards me. My immediate 
thought was of the sheepdog seen at 
the farm in the morning. | hesitated and 
stopped walking; the animal came on 
until it was only 15-20 metres away, by 
which time | could see that it had a long- 
er tail than a sheepdog and was moving 
in a bounding fashion. My memory 
banks were now fully engaged and dis- 
missed all Scottish montane fauna 
experienced in almost 50 years. The 
animal was suddenly aware of my pre- 
sence, and froze. It was predominantly 
black and bounded across the track 
ahead of me; two or three leaps and it 
was into an area of rocky ground on the 
banks of the Allt na Muidhe. It was 
slightly larger than a border collie, had 
a tail longer than its body, and when it 
moved quickly it was definitely cat-like. 
Was it a big cat? Yes, | believe it was. 

At university | graduated with an hon- 
ours degree in zoology and throughout 
my professional life retained a keen in- 
terest in all aspects of biological sci- 
ence. Extensive foreign travel has en- 
abled me to observe wildlife in many 
ecosystems. | am certain in my own 
mind that this animal was not a Scottish 
wildcat. | had seen a big cat, but was ita 
panther? | did not have time to get the 
camera out of my rucksack, but had 
plenty to mull over as | walked down to 
my car. It was certainly a completion 
experience that | will never forget. 


Yours, 
John W Burdin, Monifieth 


ae eee ee ee 
Dear TAC, 


Sometime in 1956 or 1957, four friends 
of mine {all in their late teens or early 
twenties) stole a massive canvas ban- 
ner which had been tied around the 
top of the palatial public toilets (now 
closed) at Anniesland Cross in Glas- 
gow. The banner advertised a Glasgow 
health committee's mass tuberculosis 
X-ray campaign. The four were keen 
rock climbers and transported the ban- 
ner to the Arrochar Alps. (Ahem, the 


so-called Arrochar Alps — see TAC12, 
pp8-9 — Ed.) There they climbed the 
Cobblers Central Peak and tied the 
banner around the summit pillar. There 
was a strong wind blowing that day and 
the youths received a good buffeting 
by both the wind and the banner itself. 

Some days later a young climber 
was killed when he fell from the North 
Peak. A reporter walked up to the sum- 
mit to report on the accident and was 
astonished to see the TB campaign ban- 
ner fluttering in the breeze. The result 


tSK, tSK 


GPS the Easy Way, by Davia Brain 


was that the banner incident appear- 
ed (with a photograph) in the Evening 
Times and the Glasgow Herald. 

No one seems to know what be- 
came of the banner. Has any TAC 
reader ever come across it? One of 
the participants in the escapade be- 
lieves it may have ended up in Mar- 
tin's Doss, wherever that is, Or it 
may be serving as a carpet high up 
in the Arrochar caves. 

| am writing a book with the work- 
ing title Children of Knightswood, 


and, since all four pranksters hailed 
from that district of Glasgow, a detailed 
account of the incident will be incorp- 
orated in the book, It would be interest- 
ing to know what became of the banner. 


Yours, Bryan Cromwell, East Kilbride 
bryan @ antaigh .fsnet.co.uk 


Ed. — Please keep TAC in the loop if 
passing info to Bryan direct, as it’s an in- 
teresting story. Sounds like the thing 
that lan R Mitchell or one of his cronies 
ought to know about. 


s to the first edition of this publication) 


Discovery Walking Guides, 80pp. ISBN 1 899554 46 7, £4.99, available from Diacovers Walking Guides 
Ltd, 10 Tennyson Close, Northampton, NN5 7HJ 


here's a very clear agenda to this slim volume. David | 


Brawn wants you to buy some of Discovery Walk- 
ing Guides’ other products, in particular the Personal 
Navigator Files — stored track logs intended for use by 
GPS owners who are following some of the waiking- 
guide routes. That’s fine — everyone has an agenda, 
and this one is at least presented without dissimula- 
tion. But there’s a tacit trade required in this sort of 
thing; in order to put up with an advertising pitch, the 
reader must be rewarded with some interesting or in- 
formative content. In this case, Brawn is morally obliged 
to make GPS use easy — or, at the very least, easier. 
And I'm not at all convinced that he has come up with 
the goods in this respect. 


Start with the positive — what did | learn from this | 


book? | learned some interesting things about import- 
ing, onentating and scaling scanned maps in a share- 
ware package called OziExplorer (not Oziexplorer, as 
Brawn renders it). This stuff lets you generate waypoints 
on your PC, which can be exported to your GPS re- 


ceiver through a suitable cable, and it is quite rightly | 


billed as “advanced use” in the book. | also found out 
a pitfall of powering your GPS receiver from the cig- 
arette lighter in a diesel Land Rover — if you hit a steep 
slope in too high a gear, the 12V supply drops out and 
the GPS unit shuts down. And there were some other 
things | was pleased to see presented in a beginners’ 
guide — emphasis on the importance of setting your 
receiver to the correct map datum (though no real ex- 
planation of what a “map datum” is); some reasons 
GPS receivers may fail or behave inaccurately; and a 


discussion of how to choose a suitable unit in the first | 
| on Soar power sta- 


place. 

On other matters | was less impressed. Brawn adopts 
a jokey tone that verges on patronising — after having 
been told to “first tidy up the wrapping paper” and then 
to make sure the batteries are in the right way round, | 
confess | felt the urge to bin this book at page 12. The 
run-though of GPS functions is based on only one unit 


by one manufacturer, albeit a popular one — the Garmin | 


12. So it seems unlikely that the detailed “press-this- 


then-that” instructions will be universally applicable; | 


Brawn finally has to admit defeat and advise that for 


many menu options: “this is one aspect where you do | 


need to read the manual for your own GPS.” No shame 


there, except that the foreword and the “Getting Started | 
with your GPS” section clearly imply that this book is | 


an altemative for people who won't read, or can’t under- 
stand, the manual. 
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And he fails on the nitty gritty — GPS navigation is poorly 
taught, using overly specific examples. Brawn navigates 
his way around North Luffenham airfield in Rutland, and 
describes in detail how he inputs the necessary grid re- 
ferences on his Garmin 12. The relevant snippet of OS 
Landranger 141 is shown, but no grid-line numbering is 
visible. A novice equipped with a non-Garmin unit and 
limited knowledge of grid references would be left floun- 
dering. Brawn briskly advises: “Familiarise yourself with 
the ‘How to give grid reference [sic] (British National Grid)’ 
section of the map legend, not forgetting those SK letters 
identifying the 100,000 metre square.” But this really isn't 
good enough for a book describing itself as “the Easy 
Way.” And what are “those SK letters” anyway? It trans- 
pires that Brawn's example lies in 100km square SK, and 
he doesn't seem to 
realise that the 
reader is likely to 
have a map from a 
different area, us- 
ing different letters 
in its legend's work- 
ed example. And it 
gets worse — the 
listed grid refer- 
ences are wrong. 
When | entered 
them into my own 
Garmin 12 and 
uploaded to Anquet 
Maps, | found my- 
self at the Ratcliffe 


WHERE 
ARE we? 


(eb at GPS (5 AS 
(eb at AS MIAE! 


tion, 50 kilometres from North Luffenham. The coordinates 
Brawn gives are in fact a meaningless hybrid of full na- 
tional grid numbers and the grid lettering system. This 
implies a serious lack of understanding of basic grid ref- 
erencing, and it’s difficult to understand how he could 
have walked the route he describes without noticing a 
problem. 

The book is self-published, and it stumbles into many 
self-publishing pitfalls — overuse of uninformative clipart, 
inadequate proof-reading, and a variety of stylistic tics 
that a good editor would have fixed. All this makes it a 
very choppy read, littered with Unexpected Capital letters 
and unnecessary “quotation” marks. Such things are barely 
excusable. But there’s no excuse at all for failing to run 
your text through a spellchecker: two n’s in “millennium’, 
Mr Brawn; and two rs in “embarrassment”. 


Half Dome, full on 


Hopping a freight out of Los Angeles at high noon 
one day in late September 1955 | got on a gondola 
and lay down with my duffel bag under my head and 
my knees crossed and contemplated the clouds as 
we rolled north to Santa Barbara... 


| first read The Dharma Bums as a lad of 16, and | 
was instantly captivated by Kerouac’s account of 
mountain climbing and Buddhist monking in cool per- 
fect starry California. Not only did the novel set me 
off on a spiritual quest which would eventually lead 
me up a tree in Arran (see TACS53, p6), it left me im- 
bued with romantic notions of hopping the Union 
Pacific up the West Coast and climbing in the Sierra 
Nevada. Twenty-seven years later, | got to live that 
dream. 

Sort of. Not on a freight train, though: instead, we 
hopped a Dodge Intrepid at LAX, and rolled north on 
Lincoln Boulevard contemplating Alejo’s Italian Res- 
taurant, palm-tree fringed Hotels California, and 
Legal Grind, cappuccino for $300, divorce included. 
Our first stop was indeed Santa Barbara, where | 
dipped my toes in the Pacific for the first time. Then 
four days driving the Pacific Coast Highway past the 
rocky promontories of Big Sur, surfbeaten Half Moon 
Bay and on to San Francisco, and the City Lights 
Bookstore on Jack Kerouac Lane. Next day we drove 
through Mamofa, or miles and miles of fuck all, to 
Yosemite and mighty Half Dome. 

Two days later, and a 5am moonlit drive led to a 
pink and orange Yosemite dawn. Boots on, deep 
breath, and away up the Mist Trail to Vernal Falls: 
even with the sun still low, the smirr from the water- 
fall was refreshing. Another hour, another waterfall: | 
stopped for breakfast, and had a cheese roll stolen by 
a chipmunk. Then a flattish mile along the sands of 
Little Yosemite Valley: glimpses through the pines of 
the hill’s south-east face, which is the shape and 
colour of a broken Hob Nob. Half Dome, half biscuit. 

Although there was a fair number of hikers on the 
trail, it was still easy to find yourself alone. At such 
times one’s thoughts turned to bears. Conventional 
wisdom holds that it is not necessary to be able to 
run faster than a bear: it will suffice to outpace your 
slowest companion. No companions, however, means 
no safety margin. There was a sudden rustle in the 
bushes. Too tired to run, | thought it best to shut my | 
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eyes and hope whatever it was would go away 
rather than, say, rip my head off. When | opened 
them again, | was confronted by a young deer, no 
more than six feet away, curious and unafraid. 

We went our separate ways, mine being above 
the treeline and into the full-on microwave effect of 
the California sun on Yosemite granite. At the top of 
a series of gruelling rock switchbacks, the golden 
shark-fin summit of the Dome finally came into 
view. The last couple of hundred vertical metres are 
set at an angle of 45—50°and are only surmountable 
by mere mortals thanks to the provision of two steel 
cables looped through (all too) removable poles, 
which are linked by the occasional wooden step. Al- 
though | had been on the trail for nearly five hours, | 
was anxious to get on with it before apprehension 
got the better of me. 

After five minutes on the cables, my arms were 
screaming and lungs gasping for air already thinned 
by altitude: | had climbed far enough to be concern- 
ed about the drop below. Another five minutes of 
chest-bursting effort ended in total engine failure. | 
parked my arse very firmly on the granite, legs a- 
stride an upright in the manner of a pole dancer. | 
suddenly didn’t fancy this at all: | envisaged a pro- 
spect of a steepening slope, popping poles, fraying 
cables and termite-eaten balsa steps. Reversing 
the route looked daunting enough from where | was 
sitting; better to retreat now, said the devil on my 
shoulder, than get into deeper, or rather higher, shit. 

But to have come this far and fail at the last? 
What of all those months of training, cycling, walks 
and the eschewing of chips? Just then an angel 
appeared at my right shoulder in the form of a little 
girl. She danced nimbly past with a smile and 
carried on up the route, unfazed by the drop and 
using the cables only for balance. Thus macho em- 
barrassment drove me to another 30 minutes of 
breathless pain and the bald top of Half Dome. 

The view was, in the Californian cliché, awesome. 
To the right of the vertiginous 5000ft vertical drop 
into Yosemite Valley rose the great face of El 
Capitan, to the left the spires of the Cathedral; be- 


| hind me the ridge-tent of Clouds Rest, and on the 


blue horizon the snow-laced peaks of the Pacific 
Crest. Elation was tempered somewhat by fear of 
returning to the cables. | was reminded of the Zen 
saying quoted in Kerouac: when you get to the 
top of the mountain, keep climbing, which advice 
seemed more appealing and more possible than the 
dizzying descent. | tried going down the cable 
facing out: when that became too scary, | turned 
round to face into the rock and promptly stepped 
through a crust of sun-dried vomit left by some 
other dehydrated domester. Finally | resorted to 
sliding on my backside from step to step for 30 un- 
pleasant minutes. 

Much later, when | took off my tattered shorts, | 
winced at the cuts and grazes that this method of 
descent had caused. A bad case, | thought, of 


D Bum. 
harma Bum Gordon Smith 


